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BAPTISM VERSUS IMMERSION. 


“ The New Testament of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
The Common English Version, Corrected by the Final 
Committee of the American Bible Union. Second Revision. 
[Willingham Memorial.} New York: American Bible 
Union. 1867.” 


A note which follows the title-page above quoted, informs 
the reader that “ This Revised Testament has been prepared 
under the auspices of the American Bible Union, by the most 
competent scholars of the day.” Beyond this statement, no 
direct information is given in respect to the source from which 
this version emanated, the parties in whose interest it was pre- 
pared, or the scholars who are thus pronounced “ the most com- 
petent of the day.” The comprehensive and catholic designa- 
tion, “ Bible Union,” naturally suggests a “ Union” of the 
friends of the Bible, irrespective of denominational lines, 
formed for the purpose of concentrating the best scholarship of 
the Church universal in a common effort to produce a perfect 
version of the New Testament. The casual reader is thus pre- 
possessed in favor of the book. He regards the movement as a 
wise one, the end in view as a noble one, and the method of 
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attaining it, thus suggested, as eminently calculated to inspire 
confidence in the success of the undertaking. Being thus 
divested of prejudice, and favorably disposed towards the 
“Revision,” he enters upon the agreeable work of reading 
anew, and with new hope of understanding and appreciating as 
he reads, his much loved volume. Not until he has passed 
through the first two chapters of Matthew’s Gospel, and touched 
the threshold of the third, has he a suspicion awakened of 
meeting anything to disturb the confidence he had thus fully 
accorded at the outset, or to disappoint the hopes which he had 
indulged. But there, in the first verse of the third chapter of 
Matthew, the veil is taken from his eyes. He reads: ‘In those 
days comes John the Immerser, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea.” He now knows who compose the “ American Bible 
Union,’ and in what ranks are found “the most competent 
scholars of the day.” The “ Bible Union” he finds to be a 
Union of Immersionists, to translate the New Testament from 
their own narrow standpoint of sectarianism; and “the most 
competent scholars of the day’ he concludes to be those who 
are willing to devote their energies to this peculiar work—to 
help to give form and currency to this one idea of immersion. 

Such is the real attitude, before the Christian public, of the 
book whose title-page has been given above, and the merits of 
which we propose to examine with some care. 

Our objections to this version of the New Testament will 
range themselves under three classes: —We object to it as an 
English work, as a translation from the Greek, and as an instru- 
ment of denominational propagandism. 

We object to this version as an English work, for this reason 
among others, that, while modernizing the language of the 
common version in many cases, it nevertheless retains many of 
its obsolescent forms. Thus,“ whosoever” is used interchange- 
ably with “whoever,” “straightway” with “immediately,” 
“twain” with “two.” “Dost thou,” “besoughtest,” “yea,” 
“nay,” “threescore,” “thereof,” “ thereat,’ ‘“ wherefore,” 
“whereupon,” “ whithersoever,” “ uttermost,’ “liken,” “ oft- 
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times,” “haply,” are a few of the words of frequent occur- 
rence, which retain the savor of old association, but which 
harmonize poorly with the prevailing tone of the version. In 
this respect, the celebrated translation by “ Leicester Ambrose 
Sawyer” has a decided advantage over that of the immersion- 
ists. His is at least consistent with itself. He professes to 
modernize the language, and actually does it. Thus, he trans- 
lates Rom. ii. 1, ‘“ Wherefore you are inexcusable, O man, 
whoever you are that judge, for in that in which you judge 
another you condemn yourself.” This is in keeping with the 
tone of the version. But in the translation under review, the 
only change from the common version which is made in this 
verse, is found in the substitution of “without excuse” for 
“ inexcusable.”” Thus, the whole verse is thoroughly ancient in 
style. And yet, while thus retaining the ancient form of the 
second person singular of verbs, this version commonly discards 
the old and solemn form of the third person. Unquestionably 
both should be retained; and it is equally unquestionable that 
that mode of rendering which maintains neither the one nor the 
other consistently, is the most objectionable of all. It by no 
means follows, however, because “ says” should not be permit- 
ted to supplant “saith,” that “ threescore ” should continue to 
exclude “ sixty,” nor “ whosoever” “ whoever,” nor “ liken” 
“ compare,” nor “ victuals ”’ “ food.” How much better to say 
with Sawyer, in Matt. xiv. 15, “and buy themselves food,” than 
with these translators, and the common version, “and buy 
themselves victuals.” 

Again, we object to this translation as an English work on 
account of its unintelligible renderings. Of these, “ denary” 
and “ dendries” are frequently recurring examples. In Matt. 
xviii. 28, “a hundred dendries”’ is substituted for “a hundred 
pence.” The common version is indefinite and inexact; this 
version is incorrect and unintelligible. A dénary is the number 
ten. One hundred dénaries would be, therefore, one hundred 
times the number ten, which expression has, of itself, no abso- 
lute value, and, as an expression of value, is unintelligible. It 
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is true that these translators give, in a foot note, the value of a 
denary as fifteen cents ; but, in doing this, they violate both the 
accent and the meaning of the only noun, “ dénary,” known to 
the language, and in effect coin a word which conveys no 
meaning except as thus explained. 

The true principle by which the translator should be guided 
in this passage, and in others which are similar, seems to be 
this: to treat the numeral as a mere adjunct of the noun, by 
which the number of its repetitions is indicated, but which need 
not, and commonly should not, be reproduced in the transla- 
tion by its exact numerical equivalent. Thus, éxardy devdgua 
means something. What? Seven hundred and fifty pence. 
Then why not say so? Thus, by a mere substitution of seven 
hundred and fifty for an hundred, or, what is better, of seven 
hundred for one hundred, all the difficulties which translators 
have here encountered might be obviated. It appears, there- 
fore, that more than two methods of overcoming such difficulties 
are “ possible,’ Trench’s remark to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. There are at least three “ possible” methods of rendering 
devdguoy and devdgue; one, that adopted in the common version, 
“an hundred pence;” another, that of the version under 
review, “a hundred dendries ;”’ and a third, that which neither 
misleads the reader, nor obscures the sense, nor disturbs our 
associations with the passages in question, namely, “ seven hun- 
dred pence.” In the parable of the laborers in the vineyard,* 
the translation, “a penny a day,” misleads the thoughtful 
reader ; the rendering, “a dendry a day,” conveys no definite 
idea to one who hears the passage read but has not the expla- 
nation before him; but the rendering, “seven pence a day,” is 
at once perfectly intelligible and sufficiently accurate. Take the 
ninth verse and compare the three methods: “ And when they 
came that were hired about the eleventh hour, they received 
every man a penny ;”’ “ and they of the eleventh hour came and 
received every man a denary;” “and they of the eleventh hour 
came and received seven pence each.” So also in the tenth 
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verse.: “ And they also received seven pence each.” No render- 
ing could be more simple, direct and unexceptionable. 

Acts xiii. 6: “They found a certain Magian” (tw& udyor). 
Also, verse 8: “ But Elymas the Magian withstood them.” And 
who, or what, is a Magian? Simply, a magician, or sorcerer. 
Then why not say so, and, by so doing, convey a definite and 
intelligible idea ? 

Acts xiii. 7: “ Who was with the proconsul of the country.” 
And who, or what, was a proconsul? “ An officer who dis- 
charged the duties of a consul ;” in other words, a deputy con- 
sul, or more briefly, a “ deputy.” Then why not so translate 
the word, dduzérm, and thus make the passage intelligible to 
non-classical readers ? 

Phil. i.18: “So that my bonds have become manifest in 
Christ in all the. Pretorium.” And what is a Pretorium ? 
The reader turns to his dictionary and finds the following defini- 
tions: That part of a Roman camp in which the general’s tent 
stood ; a hall of justice in Rome; also, a patrician’s seat, or 
manor house. He takes his choice, and proceeds with his read- 
ing. From the rendering of the common version, “ palace,” he 
could at least receive a clear and sufficiently exact idea; but 
this version has simply taken away what notion he had, and 
given him none whatever of a definite nature in return. And 
even if he should conclude to accept either of the definitions 
above given, he would be utterly at a loss to understand the 
clause of the verse which immediately follows: ‘And to all the 
rest.”? His natural inference would be, that Paul’s bonds hav- 
ing become manifest in the general’s tent, or in one hall of 
justice, or in a certain manor house, it had also to all the other 
tents of generals, or halls of justice, or manor houses. There is 
no such ambiguity, or confusion of ideas, involved in the com- 
mon version, “in all the palace and in all other places.” 
Whether “ places”’ is the proper word to be supplied, and 
whether or not the construction of the Greek is such as is 
implied in the version before us, may be open questions; but 
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that the rendering should be intelligible and self-consistent, 
admits of no doubt. 

Another valid objection to the English of this version is found 
in its frequent use of tautological forms of expression. ‘“ Irom 
hence,” “from thence,’ “from whence,” “from henceforth,” 
are examples which frequently recur. The briefer and only 
correct forms—those which dispense with the worse than super- 
fluous preposition—* hence,” ‘‘ thence,”’ “ whence,” and “ hence- 
forth,’ are also found quite as frequently. 

Again, these translators have no law for the use of English 
relatives. “Who” and “that” are used indiscriminately. 
Thus, in the fifth chapter and first verse of the ‘“ First. General 
Letter of John,” we read: “ Every one who believes that Jesus 
is the Christ has been begotten of God ; and every one that loves 
him who begot, loves also him that has been begotten of him.” 
Mark iv. 9: “he that;” John viii. 26: “he who;” ix. 4: 
‘him ‘who.;”’ ix, 18: .% him that ;”’ ix. 24; “ man that ;” xi. 
oT: “man who.” From a comparison of a large number of 
cases we are satisfied that these relatives were used at random. 
The translators appear to be ignorant of any rules by which to 
determine which of the two is to be preferred in any and every 
given instance. 

And they appear to be equally so of any law for the use of 
English auxiliaries. In Matt. xxvi. 55, we read: “Are ye come 
out?” but in John xiii. 1: “Jesus knowing that his hour has 
come.” In Mark vi. 2, we find: “ was come;”? but in xi. 12: 
“‘ had come.” And so throughout the book, the verbs “be” 
and “have” are coupled with “come” and “go” with the 
same want of discrimination, just as though there was no law of 
the language to guide in the choice of them. 

In like manner, these translators seem to have no rule for 
the sequence of English tenses. Mark xi. 24: “ Believe that ye 
received (of course in the indefinite past), and ye shall have 
them” (of course in the remote and indefinite future). Luke 
vill. 46: “For I perceived (in the past), that power has (now) 
gone out of me.” viii. 49: “ While he was (in the past) yet 
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speaking, there comes (present) one,” &c. xii. 89: “If the 
master of the house had known (in the past) at what hour the 
thief is coming (now or in the future), he would (in the indefi- 
nite past) have watched and not have suffered (at the past time 
referred to) his house to be broken through.” xvii. 6: “If ye 
had (now, faith as a grain of mustard, ye would (now or in the 
future) say to this sycamine tree, be thou plucked up by the 
root and planted in the sea, and it would have (in the indefinite 
past) obeyed you.’ John viii. 31: “Jesus therefore said (in the 
past) to those Jews who have (now) believed on him.” Mark 
xvi. 1: “ Bought spices that they may come and anoint him.” 
With which compare Matt. xiv. 86: “ Besought him that they 
might only touch.” 

And these translators appear to be equally innocent of any 
knowledge of rules for the use of the English subjunctive and 
potential moods. When doubt and futurity are both implied 
they are quite as likely to employ the indicative as otherwise. 
Thus, Luke xy. 4: “ Until he finds ;” but Mark iii. 27 : “ Except 
he first bind.” Matt. v. 23: “If thou bringest thy gift to the 
altar and there rememberest,” &c.; but John xi. 40: “If thou 
believe.” Matt. xviii. 12: “If a man has a hundred sheep ;” 
but xxi. 3: “If any say aught to you.” xviii. 15-17: “If he 
shall hear thee thou hast gained thy brother, but if he hear not, 
take with thee one or two more. * * Andifhe shall neglect 
to hear them tell it to the church, and if he neglect to hear the 
church,” &c. And thus they oscillate; when the pendulum is 
at one end of the arch, the future indicative is used ; when it 
has reached the other end, the present subjunctive ; both forms 
being employed to express the same complex idea of both doubt 
and futurity, and both being renderings of the same Greek 
mood and tense. 

And once more, these translators couple particles and pro- 
nouns which indicate past time, with present tenses, and vice 
versa. For example, in Matt. iii. 1, we find: “In those days 
comes,” &c.; xxvi. 65: “ Behold ye now heard;” xxvii. 

38: “ Are then crucified with him;”’ Acts vi. 1 » “ And in these 
2 
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days when the number of the disciples was multiplied ;”” Rom. 
xi. 30: “ But now obtained mercy. * * * They now dis- 
obeyed through the mercy shown to you;” Eph. ii. 18: “ But 
now in Christ Jesus, ye, who in time past were afar off, were 
made near;” Phil. iii. 12: “ Not that I already obtained.” 

In addition to these specific objections to this version as a 
book of English, we have another which is more general and 
less tangible in its nature, and which can be appreciated only by 
a familiar acquaintance with the book. It is an objection which 
must be felé rather than defined and illustrated, but which will 
probably be felt sufficiently as we proceed. It applies not so 
much to the letter of the version as to its tone and spirit. As 
we read it, we feel that we are moving on a lower plane than 
that to which we have been accustomed ; that these translators 
are taking away from the dignity and weight. of the common 
version, and giving us no equivalent. It is true that they pro- 
fess to make “ only such alterations” (from the common Eng- 
lish version) “ as the exact meaning of the text and the exist- 
ing state of the language require.’ The reader can judge 
whether this rule of revision has been observed in the passages 
already quoted; but he will be much better prepared to test 
this version by the rule thus wisely laid down, after he shall 
have followed us in our long and wearisome march through the 
wilderness which we are about to enter. 

We proceed, therefore, to examine this book as a translation 
of the Greek ; to inquire whether the alterations were, gener- 
ally, of imperative necessity, and have been skilfully and suc- 
cessfully made. We think it can be demonstrated that tliis is 
very far from being true ; that the version is, in sober reality, a 
disgrace to the scholarship of the day—a gross affront to the 
intelligence, liberality and Christian learning of the Church. 

Accordingly, our first objection to this translation is, that its 
renderings are often ambiguous. We select a few salient 
examples. Matt. xxvii. 60: “ And laid it in his own new tomb, 
which he hewed out (éarduqoer) in the rock.” Did Joseph 
hew out the tomb at that time and for that occasion, or had he 
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previously done it? If the latter, why not say so? Are we 
told that the Greek aorist demands such a rendering, then why 
not also in Luke xvi. 8, where an aorist is translated “ had 
done,” or in John xiii. 12, where the same tense is rendered 
“had washed.” Mark xv. 8: “ And coming up the multitude 
began to make request according as he had always done for 
them.’ Is the meaning that, as he had always made requests 
for them, so now they assume to make request for themselves ? 
This is the obvious meaning of the English ; is it of the Greek ? 
Or, does the common version express the true meaning of the 
original : “ Began to desire him to do as he had ever done unto 
them” ? 

Luke iii. 16: “ But there comes he that is mightier than I.” 
Is this rendering scenic? In other words, does the speaker 
descry the person approaching of whom he speaks, and point 
him out to the hearer? Is the word “ there,” in this clause, 
an adverb of place, or a mere expletive? Who could possibly 
determine except by a reference to the Greek ? 

Luke iii. 23: “ And Jesus was, when he began, about thirty 
years of age.” Began what? iv. 1: “ And he was led in the 
Spirit into the wilderness forty days, tempted by the devil.” If 
the translators mean “led by the Spirit,’ why do they not say 
so? Why is the preposition, év, a bar to such a translation in 
this passage but not in Acts iv. 7, where it is rendered: “ By 
what power, or by what name, did ye do this?” And again it 
may be asked, with what are the words “ forty days” to be 
coupled ?—with the clause, “ was led into the wilderness,” so 
that the meaning would be, was led a forty days’ journey into 
the wilderness? If not, then with what? Certainly not with 
“ tempted,” for that is separated by a comma from the words in 
question. vii. 22: “To the poor good tidings are published.” 
Of what sort? vii. 87: “ And behold a woman who was a sinner 
in the city.’ Is the reader to infer that this woman was a 
sinner in the city, but not in the country ? viii. 82: “ And there 
was a herd of many swine feeding in the mountain.” What 
would the swine be likely to find “im” the mountain to feed 
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upon? Besides, what evidence have we that they came out of 
the mountain before “rushing down the steep into the lake” ? 
ix. 89: “ And it (“a spirit”) tears him with foaming.” Is 
foaming the instrument with which the demon tears the boy? 
And which is it that foams, the demon or the boy? xi. 29: 
“ And the multitudes gathering more and more.” Of what? 
xiv. 20: “I married a wife, and therefore I cannot come.” Does 
the speaker here plead marriage as a bar to the acceptance of 
invitations to supper? Does he mean to say, that having at 
some past time become a married man, though he may long 
since have been separated from his wife by her death, or by 
divorce, he cannot properly accept invitations to gatherings of a 
festal nature? If not, why not allow him to say: “I have 
married,” and thus avoid the ambiguity involved. in the literal 
and servile rendering above quoted? It is true that the Greek 
verb is in the aorist, but so is it also in Matt. v. 28, where this 
translation gives: “ has already committed ;”’ and in xviii. 15, 
where we read: “ thou hast gained thy brother.” 

Luke xvi. 16: “The good news of the kingdom of Ged is 
published, and every man presses into it.” Into what? Into 
the “ good news,” of course. Some ingenuity was required to 
make this passage ambiguous, for a literal translation, “ the 
kingdom of God is preached, and every man presses into it,” 
involves no ambiguity. xx. 80: “ And the second and the third 
took her.” Jointly or severally ? The Greek verb is in the 
singular number, but “took” is either singular or plural ; 
hence, as it here agrees with two nominatives which are coupled 
together, the inference is natural and logical that the two 
brothers had the woman jointly. 

Acts iv. 18: “ And they recognized them that they were with 
Jesus.” Are we to understand from this rendering, that the 
“rulers” inferred from the boldness of Peter and John, that 
‘Jesus was then spiritually and personally present with them ? 
This is the obvious meaning of the translation ; is it the import 
of the passage? Or rather, is this the meaning, “ that they had 
been with Jesus ?”’ Then why not say so, as these translators 
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do in Mark xv. 8, where, though as here the Greek verb is in 
the imperfect, they render it: “as he had done.” vii. 24: 
* Avenged the one oppressed by smiting the Egyptian.”” What 
relation does “ by’? show ?—between “ avenged” and “ smiting,” 
or “ oppressed”? and “smiting”? The order clearly indicates 
the latter relation. 

James i. 17: “ From the Father of the lights.””, What lights ? 
*‘ But,” says the translator, “ does not the article precede the 
noun ‘lights, and what right have we to omit it?” The 
same right that you have to disregard it before the word 
“ teeth,’ in the oft-recurring phrase: “ there will be the wailing 
and the gnashing of teeth ;” or as in Matt. v. 18: “ Till heaven 
and earth (6 odgads zai i 77) pass”?; or, in numerous other 
passages. i. 21: “ Putting off all filthiness and excess of 
wickedness.’ Do the translators mean to teach, that a reason- 
able amount of wickedness may properly be retained ? 

Heb. xii. 24: “The blood of sprinkling that speaks better 
than Abel.” In this passage, does Paul, by a bold personifica- 
tion and metaphor, bring the oratorical powers of the “ blood of 
sprinkling” into direct comparison with those of Abel, and pro- 
nounce the former superior to the latter? Or does Paul teach, 
that “ the blood of sprinkling speaketh better things than that 
of Abel?’ Then why not-say so? 

1 John v.19: “The whole world is lying in the evil one” 
(év 16 nornod). Is the meaning, that the whole world is uttering 
falsehood in the person of the evil one, as the federal head of the 
race, and the “ father of lies”? or, that it is coiled up in him for 
rest and protection? Compare Matt. v. 87: “ For that which 
is more than these comes of evil” (éx tod zovngot). Also, vi. 
13: ‘ Deliver us from evil” (cd 10d xovqgov). John xvii. 15: 
“ But that thou shouldest keep them from the evil” (x 106 
novyoov). 1 Cor. v.13: Therefore put away that wicked man” 
(10 0v06Y )» 

But it is time for us to pass to our second objection to this 
version as a translation of the Greek, namely, that many of its 
renderings are servile. We present a few illustrations. 
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Matt. v. 21: “ Ye heard (aorist) that it was said to those of 
old.” Ifit was necessary to render a Greek aorist thus literally 
and servilely in this verse, why was it not equally so in xii. 3, 
where the same tense is translated as a perfect: ‘have ye not 
read?” x. 23: “ But when they persecute you in this city, flee 
into the other.” Whatother? If these translators felt bound by 
the laws of the Greek language to render rij éiyr, “the other,” 
then how could they release themselves from a similar necessity 
of translating, in Matt. xvi. 18, 1d» sd» 103 dvOgdx0v, the son of 
the man, and in the 23d verse, dic 1é 1H» &vOgdawy, but those of 
the men? Yet, in one of these passages, we read: “ the son of 
man,” and in the other: “for thou thinkest not the things of 
God (od deot) but those of men.” xi. 19: “ But ‘wisdom 
was justificd on the part of her children.’ When? And 
has wisdom ceased to be thus justified? If not, why not 
render the aorist by a present, here, as well as in Mark iii. 
21, where we read: “He is beside himself” (éféo1m). Or, 
why not, in this last passage, translate: He was beside him- 
self? The whole verse is: “And hearing it, his kinsmen 
went out to lay hold of him; for they said, He is beside 
himself.” Was it too much for even these bold translators 
to venture to excuse a present seizure of Jesus, on a charge 
of former insanity? xix. 1: “ And it came to pass when 
Jesus finished (aorist) these sayings.” Why not: had finished ? 
just as in xxvii. 16, we find: “had appointed” (éréaro) ; 
and in Mark vi. 17: “had married her” (2yéuyoer), xix. 20: 
“The young man says to. him, All these I kept (aor.) ; what 
do I yet lack?” Suppose this young man could claim to 
have kept all the commandments in the indefinite past, but 
could not and did not intend to assert a similar claim for 
the intervening period up to the present, (which claim would be 
implied by translating the aorist: I have kept,) with what pro- 
priety could he add the inquiry, “ What lack I yet?” In the 
interval between “I kept” and “I have kept,” there might be 
years filled with delinquency and crime. Why render the 
aorist thus servilely here, but freely and properly in Rom. v. 11: 
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“Through whom we have now received.the reconciliation ;”’ or 
in Gal. iii. 12: “He that has done them shall live in them?” 
Mark ii. 1: “ And it was heard that he is (Zozv) in the house.” 
The extreme ‘servility of this translation is practically rebuked 
by the rendering given to a similar clause in Mark vi. 55: 
“Where they heard he was” (er), and by the translation of 
Mark ii. 8: “And Jesus immediately perceiving in his spirit that 
they so reasoned (present) within themselves.” In Luke vii. 
87, these translators swing back to the servility of Mark ii. 1, 
and say: “And, behold, a woman * * learning that he is 
reclining at table (xarzeto:) * * brought an alabaster box,” 
&c. In John xxi. 4, we read: “ Yet the disciples knew not that 
it was (éorly) Jesus;”’ but in the seventh verse of the same 
chapter (the turn for “ is” having come round again), we find: 
“ Simon Peter, therefore, hearing that it is (gory) the Lord, 
girded,” &c. | 

Mark xiv. 80: “-And Jesus says to him, Verily, I say to thee, 
that thou this day, in this night, before a cock crows twice, wilt 
thrice deny me.” We pronounce this translation “ servile,” and 
yet it might be more so. With commendable independence and 
freedom, these translators break away from the trammels of the 
Greek and treat with scorn the extreme servility which would 
render the verse: And says to him the Jesus, Verily, I say to 
thee that thou this day, in this night, before that two times a 
cock crows, three times me wilt deny! 

Rom. xiv. 8: “For God received (aor.) him.’ Compare 
Luke vii. 16: “ A great prophet has arisen (aor.) among us, and 
God has visited (aor.) his people.” 1 Cor. xv. 4: “ And that he 
was buried, and that he has risen (2yzyegrae) on the third day 
according to the Scriptures.” Compare 1 Cor. iii. 10: “I laid 
(ré0erxe) a foundation.” 

Heb. vii. 14: “Tor it is evident that our Lord has arisen 
(dvarétalxev) out of Judah.” Compare Mark xii. 43: “ Verily, 
I say to you that this poor widow cast in (#é84)xsr) more than 

all who,’ &c. xi. 5: “For before his translation he has had 
the testimony (ueuegrigytar) that he pleased God.” Compare 
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John i. 15: “ John bore witness (“ogrvget) of him, and cried 
(zéxgayer) saying, This was he of whom I said, He that comes 
after me is preferred (yéyover) before me, because he was before 
me.’ xi. 17: “ By faith, Abraham, when tried, has offered up 
(perf.) Isaac.’ xi. 28:“ Through faith he has kept (perf.) the 
passover and the affusion of the blood.” Compare viii. 5: “ As 
Moses was admonished” (perf.). Rev. viii. 5: “And the 
angel has taken (perf.) the censer, and he filled (aor.) it out 
of the fire of the altar, and cast it into (cic) the earth.” 
These passages require nocomment. We will, however, just 
raise the inquiry whether the censer spoken of in this last verse, 
may be supposed -to have penetrated the earth like a meteoro- 
lite? Also, why the same may not be presumed in regard to 
Satan, who, as affirmed in xii. 9, “was cast down to (eis) the 
earth ?” 

Rev. ii. 8: “* Who became (éyéveto) dead and lived again.” 
Compare Mark iv. 89: “ And there was (2yéver0) a great calm ;”’ 
and Luke i. 5: “There was (éyévero) in the days of Herod.” 
ili. 16: “I am about (uédiw) to vomit thee out of my mouth.” 
In xii. 4, the rendering of weddoboys is the same, and very prop- 
erly so; but in the next verse, these translators say, “ She > 
brought forth a man child, who will (udder) rule all nations,” 
&c. It being thus conceded that méiJo may properly be trans- 
lated “ will,” what can be said in justification of the alternative 
rendering, “am about,” in connection with the word “vomit? ”’ 

Had not these translators sufficient discernment to perceive that 

the words, “am about,’ detain the mind of the reader on the 
offensive idea which follows? Not having enough of delicacy of 
taste to avoid supplanting the vulgar word “ spue,’’ by the still 
more offensive one, “ vomit,’ could they not at least have 
spared the reader the scenic effect of the throes which pre- 
cede the catastrophe? Besides, had these revisers no alterna- 
tive but to use either the one or the other of these words ? 
Had they said “throw” or “cast,” would the verse have lost 
anything of its significance? The simple truth is, that the bad 
taste of the rendering is equalled only by its servility. 
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There is a third class of renderings which we will group 
together under the comprehensive designation of weak render- 
ings. 'They may or may not be ambiguous; they may or may 
not be servile; but they are at least weak. Thus, to style 
Epistles, ‘“ Letters,’ is simply weak. To translate waxdguos 
“happy,” instead of “blessed,” is weak; especially in the fifth 
chapter of Matthew. Yet, even in this rendering, these trans- 
lators are inconsistent with themselves; for, in I. Tim. i. 11, we 
find: “ According to the glorious gospel of the blissful God ;”’ 
and in Titus ii. 13, we read: “Looking for the blissful hope.” 
Is it possible that these revisers fe/t the weakness of a consistent 
rendering in these passages, and recoiled from saying “ the 
happy God,” and “ the happy hope.” 

To substitute the common and colloquial forms of tense- 
endings for the ancient, dignified and solemn forms, so inti- 
mately and appropriately associated with the Bible, and by 
which it is so happily removed from the familiar language of the 
fireside, the street and the market-place, is simply, but intensely, 
weak. Thus, what a letting down, to substitute ‘“ And he says 
to them, Come after me,” for “ And he saith unto them, Follow 
me;”’ or, to exchange “ And I say to this man, Go, and he 
goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my ser- 
vant, Do this, and he doeth it,” for “ And I say to this one, Go, 
and he goes ; and to another, Come, and he comes; and to my 
servant, Do this, and he does it.” But even in this characteris- 
tic of their translation, these revisers are inconsistent with 
themselves ; for the same word (déyev) which is commonly ren- 
dered “says,” is in many passages translated “ said,” and not 
seldom “ saith,” as in Acts ii. 17. - 

To translate éxlex1ds, “‘ chosen,” instead of “ elect,” as is done 
generally, is weak. Was it from deference to popular prejudice 
that this change was introduced? Then the weakness of the 
motive was worthy of the act. But why not be consistent? If 
the word “ elect ” is so exceptionable, why compel that excellent 
female mentioned in the “ Second Letter of John” to bear the 
unenviable title, “ elect (éxlexr7) lady?” Why, moreover, ren- 
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der Rom. ix. 11: “that the purpose of God according to election 
(éxloyi) might stand;” or, xi. 7: “ but the election obtained 
it”? Why not, in Rom. xi. 5, say: According to the choice of 
grace; and in xi. 28: But as concerning the choice, they are 
beloved for the fathers’ sakes ? 

In the servile literalness of renderings like the following, 
consists their intense weakness :— 

Matt. xiv. 2: “ He is risen from the dead, and therefore do 
these powers work in him” (¢vegyotour). John vi. 27: “ Work 
(ég7u¢eo0e) not for the food that perishes.’ Rom. ii. 10: “To 
every man that works good” (1 éeyatouér@ 10 &yabdr), 

If it was an improvement on our common version to substi- 
tute “work not” for “labor not,’ why would it not be, also. 
to say, in James ii9: “But if ye have respect to persons, 
ye work sin,’ instead of, “ye commit sin,’ (éoydéteode) ? 
If “‘ the exact meaning of the inspired text” (see “ Rules for 
the Revision”) demanded that évegyoto1w, in Matt. xiv. 2, should 
be rendered “work in,” then why not also in James v. 16, 
where “ effectual, fervent,’ has been supplanted by “ earnest” ? 
Why not, instead of “the earnest (2vegyouuery) prayer,” say, 
the in-working, or working-in, prayer ? 

John ix. 1: “ And passing along (zoguywr), he saw a blind 
man,’ &c. These translators evidently regard the word 
“along” with great favor. Thus, in Acts xvi. 33, we read: 
‘“‘And taking them along, the same hour of the night, he washed 
their stripes.” xxvil. 15: “ We yielded to it, and were driven 
along.” xxvii. 8: “And coasting along it with difficulty.” 

Rom. i. 17: “ For therein is revealed a righteousness of God.” 
Compare vs. 18: “ For the (no article) wrath of God is revealed,” 
&e. : 

Titus iii. 5 : “ Through the bathing (Aovzgsv) of regeneration.” 
Eph. v. 26: “ Having cleansed it by the bathing (Aovrgd) of 
water in the word.” Jn this weak rendering, is it to be sup- 
posed that the immersionists had an eye to their one idea? If 
so, did they forget themselves in translating Heb. x. 22: “ Hay- 
ing had our body washed (Lehovutvor) with pure water ?” 
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John vi. 87: “Him that comes to me I will not (08 ju) cast 
out.” This rendering is not merely metaphorically, but liter- 
erally, weak ; and it is one of many examples which show that 
these translators make no distinction between a double and a 
single negation. With them, od, «/, and od uw, are one and the 
same thing. 

I. Cor. x. 16, 17: “The loaf (réy &grov) which we break, is it 
not a partaking of the body of Christ? Because we, the many, 
are one loaf, one body, for we all share in that one loaf.” Com- 
pare John vi. 48: “Tam the bread (6 dros) of life;” and so 
throughout the chapter. Why not be consistent, and translate: 
T am the loaf of life ? 

Rom. iii. 4: “ Far be it” (u} yévour0). This is the uniform 
rendering of this frequently recurring and intensive form of 
deprecation—a rendering which simply emasculates the Greek. 
Probably the spirited rendering of the common version was not 
sufficiently “exact” for these translators; possibly they may 
have considered it profane. 

Matt. xiii. 86: “ Explain to us the parable of the darnel of 
the field.” Does not this parable lose much more in respect to 
clearness and consequent force, by the substitution of “ darnel”’ 
for “ tares,” than it gains in exactness? 

John i. 9: “ There was the true light, which lights every 
man that comes into the world.’ Where was it? What was 
it? Who was it? What connection has this verse, thus ren- 
dered, with what precedes and follows ? 

Acts xv. 7: “Ye know that a long time ago God made 
choice among us, that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear 
the word of the glad tidings” (rod evayyeliov). These translators 
are fruitful in expedients for avoiding the direct and most 
appropriate rendering of evayyéduorv, They commonly say “ good 
news,” as in Matt. iv. 23; often, “glad tidings’? (Mark viii. 
. 85) ; once, “ glad news” (Gal. i. 16: iva evayyedicouar) ; once, 
“the joyful message” (Rey. x. 7: 6s evayyéducer) ; and occa- 
sionally, “ the Gospel” (I. Cor. ix. 14). No good reason can 
be given for this diversity of renderings. The effect of the _ 
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frequent substitution of “ good news” for “ gospel,” is weak- 
ness. It degrades what it may have been designed. to exalt. 
In Mark i. 1, we read: “The beginning of the good news of 
Jesus Christ.” Does the “ good news” of Jesus Christ indeed 
date from the beginning of Mark’s sketch of his life? It is 
true that that is the beginning of Mark’s Gospel, but is it also 
of the “ good news” or “ glad tidings”? We have been taught 
to look for that beginning in the third chapter of Genesis. Is it 
not found there ? 

Following the precept (Mark xiii. 14) : “ Let him that reads, 
mark !”? we have noted down a few examples of another class of 
renderings, which may, somewhat vaguely, be characterized as 
infelicitous. All ambiguous renderings are also infelicitous. 
The same may be said of all translations which sacrifice strength 
and freedom to a servile literalness miscalled exactness. But 
there are numerous passages in the Testament of the immersion- 
ists which are sufficiently intelligible, and not strictly servile or 
weak, but which, nevertheless, are wanting in felicity of render- 
ing. A nice discrimination is offended by them; a skilful 
translator would avoid them. We present a few examples. 

Matt. ix. 2: “ Jesus seeing (i067) their faith.”” Was it “ faith” 
which Jesus “ saw,” or indications, signs, evidences of faith ? 
If the latter, why not say perceiving ? Thus, in Luke ix. 47, 
these translators say: “And Jesus perceiving (ié7) the 
thought of their heart.’ In Mark iv. 12, we read: “ That 
seeing they may see, and not perceive” (idwow). Waiving, 
therefore, the question whether faith is strictly an object of 
sight, we have the evidence before us, that to “sce” is not, 
necessarily, to “ perceive,” and that to “ perceive” may be a 
proper rendering of the verb which, in two of these passages, 
is so translated. It follows, that as seeing without perceiving 
could not properly be predicated of the kind of knowledge 
which Jesus had of the faith alluded to, the only appropriate, 
or, at least, the most “‘ exact” and felicitous rendering in the 
first of these passages would be the same as in the other two. 
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Mark ii. 22: ‘* No one puts new wine into old skins; else the 
wine bursts the skins, and the wine is destroyed, and the skins.”’ 
Skins made up into receptacles for wine are no longer skins, but 
bottles ; and if they were, bursting them would not necessarily 
destroy”? them. It would unfit them for the same use until 
mended. Nor would the wine necessarily be “ destroyed” by 
running out froma leaky bottle. It might be merely trans- 
ferred from one receptacle to another, and be purified and 
improved by the process of decanting. There is, therefore, a 
literalness and “ exactness ”’ to this rendering, which, to say the 
least, is extremely infelicitous. xvi. 20: “ Confirming the word 
by the signs that followed”? (d1& 16y énaxohovOotyvrmy onusior). 
“ That followed ”’ is strictly an aoristic rendering. The thought 
would be much more accurately as well as felicitously expressed 
thus: By the attendant signs. 

Luke ix. 51: “ When the days were being completed ” (2» 1 
auunhynootabas tus hucoas). The attempt thus to express contin- 
ued and incomplete action in present time by uniting a present 
active with a perfect passive participle can be, at most, only par- 
tially successful, and, at best, of no more than doubtful propri- 
ety. A less exceptionable, as well as a more “exact”? and 
felicitous rendering would be: As the days drew near to 
completion. xiv. 18: “I must needs go out and see it.” How 
easy to avoid this harsh conibination of words, and at the same 
time give.a rendering which is as much more “ exact”? as it is 
more elegant: I have occasion (2zm é»éyxyr). Or, the reviser 
may merely omit the word “ needs.” 

Acts iv. 16: “ For that a notorious (yvwordéy) miracle has been 
done by them,” &c. How extremely infelicitous this exchange 
of “ notable”—a rendering thoroughly “exact” and wholly 
unexceptionable—for a word, which being almost invariably 
used in an ill sense, can scarcely, in thought even, be divested of 
unwelcome association. The Greek conveys nothing of the 
peculiar meaning which commonly attaches to “ notorious.” 
To suppose that the “rulers” and “ elders” intended to insinu- 
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ate anything to the discredit of the Apostles is utterly foreign 
to the epithet with which they described the miracle, and a 
wholly gratuitous assumption. xvii. 18: “ He seems to be a 
proclaimer (zatayyelevs) of foreign gods.” In the twenty-third 
verse we find: “ Whom therefore, not knowing, ye worship, him I 
announce (zareyyéidw) to you.” Trench calls attention to the 
fact, that Paul takes up the very word used by the Athenians, 
and retorts it upon them. Had these translators profited by 
this very pertinent suggestion, they would, after using “ pro- 
claimer” in the eighteenth verse, have reproduced it in the 
twenty-third, and said: I proclaim unto you! 

I. Pet. iii. 20: “ Wherein a few, that is eight souls, were saved 
through (du) water.”?. We had always supposed that the salva- 
tion referred to was effected by means of water. 

II. Pet. ii. 12: “ But these as natural brute beasts,” &c. 
(ds hoya toe.) Zax should be here rendered animals, as we 
find it in Rey. iv. 6. But there, this rendering, though correct, 
is infelicitous. How much better, as Trench suggests, to say 
“living creatures,’ and thus preserve the evident allusion to 
Ezekiel’s vision. “ Brute” is a harsh rendering of éoya, which 
means merely devoid of reason or understanding, and which ~ 
should be so translated here and in Jude x. 

This version is also characterized by the utmost latitude of 
rendering’. 
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Thus, the preposition, eis, has eighteen different renderings: 
About, against, among, as, at, before, by, for, in, into, in respect 
to, of, on, to, toward, throughout, upon, unto,—almost anything, 

in fact, except from or out of. ’E» is rendered: Among, at, 
because of, by, in, into, for, on, through, with, within, unto. °£at: 
Against, before, for, in, into, on, over, to, upon. Ex: By, from, 
of, out of, over. J7gos: Against, among, at, by, of, to, with. 
So that it makes little difference which of these prepositions 
happens to be used in any given instance, since they all mean 
about the same, and will severally accommodate themselves to 
any emergency. 
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The frequently recurring word, 4éyos, appears to be one of 
remarkably facile temperament. Its range, so far as we have 
observed, embraces the following significations: Account, preach- 
ing, principles, saying, show, speech, utterance, word, work. 

Mark y. 9: “And he asked (éayodra) him: What is thy 
name?” But in Acts xvi. 89, we read: “ And they came and 
besought them, and bringing them out, entreated (jjeétm) them 
to depart out of the city.’ A comparison of these passages 
indicates, that the more a verb is strengthened by the aid of a 
preposition, the weaker it becomes. The range between 
“asked” and “ entreated” is ample for almost any case; but 
the unfortunate circumstance is, that it reverses the Greek. 

Iki is commonly rendered “ ship ;” but in John vi. 24, it 
is translated “ boats.”” The absurdity of insisting, in this pas- 
sage, upon the rendering commonly found elsewhere, may have 
been suggested by the fact, that, in verse 22, the diminutive form, 
ahovéguov, is used interchangeably with ziotor, thus defining and 
limiting the latter. Why not apply here the reverse method 
just alluded to, and translate zlovégur, ship, and ziduor, little 
ship, or boat. ! 

Mark xii. 41-43. These verses afford a remarkable example 
of meagreness of expression. Four different tenses of @&éAha— 
present, imperfect, aorist and perfect—are all rendered “ cast.” 
This case cannot, it is true, be ranked, strictly speaking, with 
examples of “ latitude of rendering ;” but as an illustration of 
the liberties taken with Greek tenses,—of the barbarous manner 
in which the shades of meaning are blurred and blotted out,—it 
is well worthy of notice as we “ coast along it.”” And this case 
naturally leads to a general statement of the loose manner in 
which the Greek verb is treated. The passive voice is trans- 
- lated both as active and middle, and the middle voice as passive. 
The indicative mood is rendered as subjunctive and optative, 
and the subjunctive as indicative and optative. The optative is 
rendered as indicative. 

In Luke i. 29, zoremds evn is translated: ‘ might be;” but in 
Acts xxi. 83, tls dy et is rendered: “ who he was.” Again, in 
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Luke xxii. 23, the suljective possibility denoted by the opta- 
tive is recognized: ‘ Who then it might be ;” but in xviii. 36, 
it is disregarded : 1 ety todo, “ What this was.” 

The present tense is translated as aorist and future; the 
imperfect, as aorist and pluperfect ; the perfect, as aorist; the 
future, as present and perfect; the aorist as present, imperfect, 
perfect, pluperfect and future ; and the pluperfect, as present 
and aorist. To verify all these statements would require more 
space than we can devote to a single topic, and we deem it 
quite unnecessary to do so, since the most of them have already 
received, or will receive, in the course of this review, ample 
incidental illustration. As a general rule, the Greck tenses 
are translated with extreme, and even servile, literalness; yet 
frequently, with a laxity which is equally objectionable. Where, 
in order to transfer the idea of the Greek rather than merely 
translate its tense-form, some freedom is demanded, these trans- 
lators, servilely, and with marvellous inconsistency, fail to take 
‘the liberty which they have elsewhere used. Thus, though 
in Matt. viii. 1, they translate an aorist participle: “ When he 
had come down,” yet, in vii. 28, we find: “ When Jesus 
ended” (aorist) ; though in Luke vii. 24, we read: “ When © 
the messengers of John had departed”? (aorist), yet in Matt. 
xxvi. 1, we find: “ And it came to pass, when Jesus finished ”’ 
(aorist) ; though Mark ix. 22 is rendered: “‘ Ofttimes it casts 
(2aier) him,” yet II. Tim. ii. 19 is translated: “The Lord 
knew (2) those who are his;” though an aorist is trans- 
lated as a perfect in Gal. iii. 12: “ Now the law is not of faith, 
but he that has done (aorist) them shall live in them,”. yet 
in Matt. viii. 10, where a similar freedom of rendering is 
imperatively demanded, we find: “Verily I say to you, I 
found (cigov) not so great faith, even in Israel.” 

An inconsistency of the same nature with this is observable 
in the method of handling the Greek article. It is often dis- 
regarded when it should be translated, and often translated 
when a nice discrimination would avoid reproducing it. Again, 
it is frequently inserted unnecessarily, and sometimes not 
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inserted where clearly implied. Almost invariably we find: 
“the Christ’’; yet, in Ephesians and Philippians, the more 
appropriate rendering, without the article, is of frequent occur- 
rence. In Col. iij. 5, the article has an emphatic and demon- 
strative force and yet it is not translated—an omission which 
materially modifies the meaning of the passage: “ Mortify there- 
fore your members which are upon the earth; fornication, 
uncleanness, passion, evil desire and covetousness, which is 
idolatry ”’ (xcu thy aheoveslay Hues éotiv ewhohargé). On which 
verse Winer remarks: “‘ We find four nouns in apposition 
without the article, and then a fifth, zieovefic, marked by the 
article as denoting a sin especially to be avoided, and further 
qualified by the Apostle,—for the js cannot be referred to all 
the preceding nouns.” 

Mark xii. 29, 80: “ First is, Hear, O Israel ; the Lord is our 
God, the Lord is one. * * * This is the first command- 
ment. Second is this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’ This is about as smooth and appropriate a rendering as 
it would be to translate Matt. xv. 81: When they saw dumb 
speaking, maimed whole, lame walking and blind seeing. But 
in this verse, the immersionists insert the four articles, which, 
though not included in the text, are obviously implied. 

Another pertinent illustration of a latitude of rendering which 
is better described as looseness, may be found in the translation 
given to the Greek subjunctive in undetermined questions in inde- 
pendent clauses. It is commonly, if not uniformly, rendered by 
these translators, as the future indicative,—the turn of thought 
which is implied in the subjunctive being thus lost. Matt. xxvi. 
54: “How then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled?’’ This is 
not the shade of thought. The proper rendering is: How 
then should, &c. Mark vi. 24: ‘“ What shall Iask?”’ This is 
not the question which Herodias proposed to her mother ; but 
this rather: What may I, or should I ask? As we say: 
Mother, what would you ask for? vi. 87: “Shall we go and 
_ buy two hundred denfries’ worth of bread, and give them to 
eat?” xi. 82: “ But shall we say from men?” xii. 15: “ Shall 
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we give?” Luke iii. 10: “What then shall we do?”’ John 
vi. 5: “ Whence shall we buy bread?” In these examples the 
verb is in the subjunctive, and should be rendered accordingly. 

Another illustration of the same nature, but of much more 
frequent occurrence, is found in the mode of translating the 
Greek subjunctive in relative clauses with éy. According to 
Winer, the subjunctive is used ‘ when the statement relates to 
something objectively possible, that is, only regarded as con- 
ditionally certain.”” Having examined more than fifty such 
cases, we have succeeded in finding two examples of correct and 
appreciative rendering. One of these is, Mark ix. 9: “ Except 
when the Son of man shall have risen from the dead”’ (2 ui Stay 
6 vids * * * dvactt). The other is Acts ii. 89: “ As many as 
the Lord our God shall have called ” (8a0us ay MOOTXURLTH TAL)» 
But compare with the first, Mark xii. 23: “ When they shall 
rise again” (éray dvactéow) ; and with the second, Acts iii. 22: 
“Jn all things whatever. he shall say to you” (éc« dy dadijon). 
And these last are the almost invariable renderings, throughout 
the version—as future indicative. 

There is still another class of renderings which are obviously 
incorrect. 

Matt. v. 82: “ Makes her commit adultery.” The husband 
may, in the case in question, become the occasion of the wife’s 
committing adultery, if she concludes to marry again ; but does 
he make her do it? Does he compel her to take to herself a 
second husband? Does he even “ cause”? her to commit adul- 
try? Does he do anything more than place her in such a false 
and injurious. position, that, if she chooses to become the wife 
of another, she exposes herself to the charge of adultery. vi. 
19: “ Where thieves break through” (dgéccovov). The 
rendering should be: dig through. vi. 22: “The lamp of the 
body is the eye.” Of what use is a lamp not lighted? And 
when lighted, what is it called? How can the whole body be 
said to be “light” merely because the eye isa“lamp”? Besides, 
is not Atyyos (“lamp”) represented in the next. verse by gis’ 
(“light”)? vi. 25: “Take not thought (a weguur&re) for your 
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life.’ The meaning is: Be not anzious for your life ; which is 
a very different thing from merely taking thought. The former 
is to be condemned, the latter to be commended’ viii. 20: “‘ The 
birds of the air have nests” (xatacxyrdces). Trench says: 
“ Shelters,” “habitations.” xiv. 19: “And he commanded 
that the multitude should lie down (dvaxi6jvar) on the grass.” 
Again, xv. 30: “And he commanded -the multitudes to lic 
down (évexecetv) on the ground.’ Compare with these render- 
ings, ix. 10: “ As he reclined at table” Cévazequévov) ; and Luke 
xii. 87: “ He will gird himself and make them recline at table” 
(dvaxhe?) ; also, ix. 15: “And made them all lie down” (avézii- 
vay); also, xi. 87: “ And he went in and reclined at table” 
(cvénecey) ; and again, John vi. 11: “ He distributed to those 
who were lying down” (toig dvaxemueévors). It thus appears, that 
there are three verbs employed in the Greek to describe the 
posture taken while eating, and which are all properly rendered 
“recline.” It also appears, that in the Greek, no distinction is 
‘made between reclining at table and reclining on the grass. 
Yet these men, absurdly enough, translate in the one case, 
“recline at table,’ and in the other, “lie down.” Lie down 
to eat! How obvious the true idea: Dispose themselves on 
the grass conveniently for eating ; not a person in the company, 
unless an infant chanced to be present, lying down. As, how- 
ever, we have no single word corresponding to the Greek, it is 
better to adopt the method of the common version, and say, 
“‘ Sit down ;” which, if it does not describe the exact posture 
taken, does at least convey the meaning approximately, and 
without palpable error, as in the version of the immersionists. 
xviii. 21: “How often” (socdmc). How many times. xxi. 
19: “A fig-tree” Covxiy wlov). Winer: “ One fig-tree.”” Com- 
pare Luke xvi. 17: “ One tittle ” (uloy xegatar) ; and, Heb. xii. 
16: “One meal” (Sedcews was). xxiii. 25: “ But within they 
are full of rapacity and excess.”’? Cups and platters filled with 
Syapacity !” xxiv. 25: “ Wise” (odxmuos). Trench: “ Pru- 
dent.” xxvi. 24: “Through whom (61 03) the Son of man is . 
betrayed.” Compare John i. 3: “ All things were made by 
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him” (6: aézod). Also, Matt. iii. 3: “Spoken of through (ie 
with Gen.) the prophet ;” and ii. 5: “It is written by (ove with 
Gen.) the prophet.” What is the motive for the rendering 
“through”? Is it to avoid the intimate and responsible 
agency implied in “by”? If so, that is the very thing to be 
insisted on, in the case of the betrayer ; and certainly, “ by” is 
as appropriate a rendering when inspiration flows through the 
channel of speech, as in that of written communication. 

Mark i. 24: “I know thee” (olJauer). We (both man and 
demon) know thee. ii. 18: “ And the disciples of John, and 
the Pharisees, were fasting”? (jour »notetortes). Winer says: 
Denoting what is customary; they used to fast. ii. 23: “ And 
his disciples began to go forward, plucking the ears of grain.” 
“The expression must be distinctly rendered: They made by 
plucking ears a pathway in the field.” Winer. vi. 20: “ And 
he observed him.” ‘No such rendering is admissible. 'Trans- 
late rather, as in our margin, ‘kept him or saved him,’ that is, 
from the malice of Herodias.”” Trench. xvi. 3: ‘ Who will roll 
away the stone for us out of (és) the door of the sepulchre ? ” 
Was the stone within the door? If so, why do not these trans- 
lators say “ into,” instead of “to,” in Matt. xxvii. 60? “And 
having rolled a great stone to the door (17 6ie¢) of the tomb, he 
departed’’; or in Mark xv. 46: “ And rolled a stone to (ex?) the 
door.” With which compare John xi. 88: “It was a cave and 
a stone lay upon it” (é7 a6). 

Luke xvii. 21: “ Within you” (évz0s suav). Trench says: 
“ Among you,” “In the midst of you.” xxiv. 87: “ But they 
were (yevduevor) terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they 
beheld a spirit.” The meaning is clearly this: But becoming 
terrified, &c. . Winer says: In the New Testament ytyvoua:, in 
the sense of «iva, is never employed with a participle to form a 
periphrasis of this sort.” 

Acts ii. 11: “Cretes” (Kojres). Compare Titus i. 12: 
“Cretans.” Trench says: “ Cretes cannot be right.” vii. 53: 
“As the ordinances of angels” (ets diarayds adyyélov). “The 
phrase means very simply: upon, at the injunctions (mandates) 
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of angels ; which, indeed, amounts to the same thing, in conse- 
quence of, according to, such mandates.’ Winer. xxii. 30: 
** Wherefore he was accused by the Jews.” “The meaning is, 
what imputations are uttered against him from the Jewish pub- 
lic.” ‘They (the Jews) had, as yet, laid no formal charge, 
and, as yet, had not actually contemplated a regular prosecu- 
tion.’ Winer. 

Rom. viii. 21: “ The glorious liberty of the children of God ” 
(viv élevdeolay rHg OdEns, &C.). Compare Phil. iii. 21: “That it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory ” (76 oduaw rag ddEns 
aitos). Trench says: “The glorious liberty,” &c., “ not merely 
comes short of, but expresses something very different from, the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 

Heb. vi. 2: “Of the doctrine of immersions” (@aatiopay 
dWazis). Baptisms after instruction, to_distinguish them from 
the legal baptisms (lustrations) of the Jews.”’ Winer. 

James i.13: “I am tempted by God” (a7). “ Simply 1 
am tempted (through influences proceeding) from G'od, and is a 
more vague expression than sd 6c00 mevgétouor, which would be 
identical with Oeds wevodter we.’ Winer. ili. 15: “ This wisdom 
is not one that comes down from above” (ovx tour afty 4 copla 
divaber nategyoury ). «The participle is employed adjectively, 
and %ow belongs likewise to the adjective following.” Winer. 
Accordingly the rendering should be: This wisdom is not 
heaven-descended, but earthly, &c. 

Rey. xxi. 8: “ And Gop-wirs-THEM himself will be their 
God” (eat abtos 6 Osds totay met adttay Beds avtay). To make out 
this remarkable rendering, Zora: is taken from its place in the 
sentence, and words which precede and follow it are brought 
together to form a compound noun. Moreover, the second deds 
is treated as predicate instead of a case of apposition. How 
- much more natural, easy, expressive, and elegant the rendering: 
God himself will be with them, their own God! 

But we need proceed no farther in this line of illustration. 
We have forborne to introduce, thus far, passages which would 
involve an anticipation of our third objection to this version, 
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namely, that it is evidently intended to be an instrument of 
denominational propagandism. In other words, it is the “ New 
Testament of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ’ accommodated 
to the views of immersionists. 

To establish the fact thus confidently affirmed, we shall find 
occasion to quote only a small part of the passages directly 
bearing upon it, and to do this only incidentally. It will be 
enough for us to state explicitly that “ baptism” is supplanted 
by “immersion,” “baptist” by “immerser,” “ baptize” by 
‘immerse ;”? and that this change is universal. And this is 
the only characteristic feature of the verston—the only change 
from the common version which is carried persistently through. 

These translators, it is true, profess “ to give the exact mean- 
ing of the inspired text, with the least possible obscurity or 
indefiniteness ;” but we have produced numerous passages to 
prove, that their renderings are often ambiguous, often weak, 
often servile, often infelicitous, and often absolutely incorrect. 
We have demonstrated that they neither use the English 
language, nor translate the Greek, correctly. It appears to be 
with them a matter of little moment, how frequent or great 
may be the inconsistencies, infelicities, and positive defects and 
errors of their version, provided only it brings every passage 
having any possible relation to their main object into subservi- 
ency to the dogma of immersion. Their sole aim seems to be, 
to expunge from the New Testament, the very idea of baptism, 
and substitute immersion ; thus foreclosing all discussion, and 
preoccupying “the mind of every reader with a conviction so 
strong and irresistible of what the Bible teaches respecting this 
one doctrine and ordinance, as to preclude forever all room for 
doubt or question. They wish to be able to say to every 
inquirer: “ He that believes and is immersed shall be saved” 
(Mark xvi. 16). They wish to silence every objector by a thus- 
saith-the-Lord: “ Arise, be immersed, and wash away thy sins” 
(Acts xxii. 16). They would teach every child, they would 
declare to every person unskilled in the original languages of 
the Bible: There is not a single instance in the New Testament 
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of the use of any word descriptive of what was once called 
“baptism” except immersion; search and see for yourselves. 
Those who have learned the pass-word, they would welcome to 
the kingdom of heaven ; those who “ cannot frame to pronounce 
it’? they would consign to the uncovenanted mercies of persis- 
tent baptists. Thus they would convert the Bible into one 
grand engine of proselytism. 

To effect all this, they must, of course, begin at the founda- 
tion. They must undermine the old version, and, if possible, 
utterly destroy the confidence hitherto reposed in it. They 
must make it appear asa thing of the past—as good as could 
be expected from the ignorant and prejudiced men who pro- 
duced it, but quite inadequate to the present exigencies of the 
Church ; and quite unworthy of the approval of the “ most 
competent scholars of the present day.” When this work is 
accomplished, they have opened the way for their new version ; 
they have prepared for themselves an open field in which to 
roam at will, without fear of remonstrance or rebuke from one 
of those to whom their labors are addressed—the masses of the 
people. It is enough for most people to be told, in scripture 
phrase, that “in those days comes John the immerser”’ (Matt. 
iii. 1); and that the people “were immersed by him in the 
Jordan ” (iii. 6). It is enough for them to read: “Then Jesus 
comes from Galilee to the Jordan, to John, to be immersed by 
him ;” and that, “ having been immersed, Jesus went up imme- 
diately from the water” (iii. 18, 16) ; and especially, that the 
commission of the disciples was in these words: “ Go, therefore, 
and disciple all the nations, immersing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit’? (Matt. xxviii. 
19). What more is needed? Does not the Bible teach, that, in 
order to follow the example of Christ, and to obey his precepts, 
every man must be immersed? Oould anything be clearer? 
Could any duty be plainer or more obligatory ? 

And could any other method of enforcing this obligation, and 
silencing objection, possibly be devised, so simple, so-direct, so 
authoritative and effectual as this—to be able to show to every 
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reader the word, “ Immmrsion,’’ emblazoned on every page of the 
Gospel ? 

And yet one thing more was found to be essential. An air of 
plausibility must be given to this daring innovation, by intro- 
ducing enough other changes, and professed improvements, to 
serve as a foil or screen for this—a sort of veil to hide the 
nakedness of the statue. Hence the necessity of a general 
revision, rather than a specific alteration merely. Hence, too, 
the animus of the whole undertaking—the motive power of all 
the machinery. Under cover of zeal for the purity of the 
Scriptures, and their wider dissemination, is thus introduced a 
more stupendous enterprise for converting the world to a single 
dogma, than ever entered into the thoughts of the most zealous 
disciple of the Society of Jesus. 

Accordingly, all the other changes from the common version 
are made in subserviency to-this single dogma. Every render- 
ing is shaped and shaded in such a manner as to give plausi- 
bility to this central doctrine. To undergo immersion, people 
must go down into (eis) the water; hence, as often as possible, 
must eis be rendered “ into,” though it.involve the absurdity of 
walking into mountains. After immersion, the novitiate must 
come up out of the water; hence, é* must be translated on 
every possible occasion, out of, even though the rendering 
involve the impossibility of rolling a stone out of a door within 
which it had never been placed. Immersion must be performed 
im some appropriate element; hence, év must be rendered in, 
even though it imposed the necessity of saying: “ Ye shall be 
immersed in the Holy Spirit not many days hence ” (Acts i. 5) ; 
and although the fulfilment of this prediction stands recorded 
in these words: “they were all jilled with the Holy Spirit” 
Gi. 4) ; and yet again, although the act implied is described in 
the 17th verse, in this significant form of expression: “I will 
pour out of my Spirit wpon all flesh.” From which it is evident 
that this “immersion in the Holy Spirit,’ was, in reality, a 

baptism by, or with the Holy Spirit; not a filling, but a being 
filled with the Spirit; not a plunging into, but a reception of, 
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the Spirit powred upon the recipient from above. In other 
words, the preposition, 2», has the same meaning here as the 
immersionists give it in Acts iv. 7: “By what power”; or in 
Rom. iii. 25: “Through faith by his blood”; or the same 
meaning as in Matt. vii. 6: “ Lest they trample them with their 
feet”? ; orin Mark i. 23: “ A man with an unclean spirit’; or 
in Rey. xiv. 10: “Shall be tormented with fire and brimstone.” 

The word baptism, must be supplanted by “ immersion,” 
though it be the occasion of immersing the couches of the Jews 
before they could be considered fit for occupancy—a custom 
which in these days, would be regarded as more honored in the 
breach than in the observance; and though it involve the 
gratuitous assumption implied in the passage: “ And coming 
from the market, except they immerse themselves, they do not 
eat (Mark vii. 4) ; and the preposterous translation: “ And the 
Pharisee, seeing it, wondered that he did not first immerse him- 
self (aor. pass.) before dinner”? (Luke xi. 88). We say “ pre- 
posterous,”’ because the probabilities of the case justify a term 
of reprobation as strong as this; and because one of the evange- 
lists has taken the precaution to forestall so absurd a rendering 
by stating expressly: “‘ For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, 
except they carefully wash their hands, do not eat, holding the 
tradition of the elders” (Mark vii. 3, 4) ; and also because the 
Master himself said: ‘He that is washed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit” (John xiii. 10). 

Bantitw means immerse ; therefore translate it so, though the 
heavens fall! Let I. Cor. x. 2, be rendered: “ And were all 
immersed unto Moses in (2) the cloud and in the sea,” though 
the translation carry the Israelites under the water and leave 
their pursuers to pass through dry-shod ! 

Yet occasionally these translators shrink even from their own 
rendering. Not that they will substitute any other ; “ far be 
it!’”? Sooner will they alter the word of God, to make it 
square with their notions ; and this is the very thing they have 
done. Shrinking from saying: I have an immersion to be 
immersed with, they deliberately alter the text, and write (we 
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cannot say ¢ranslate) as though the inspired penman had said : 
“‘T have an immersion to undergo” (Luke xii. 50). It being 
too much for them to translate Mark x. 88: Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I drink or to be immersed with the immer- 
sion with which I am immersed, they deliberately alter the 
inspired word to suit their own notions, and giye us instead 
these words: “ or to endure the immersion which I endure.” i 

Thinking, probably, that a better savor would attend their 
one favorite doctrine, if presented with the graces of a befitting 
rhetoric, than if set forth in the simple and strong words which 
holy men of old employed when guided by the Holy Spirit, they 
forbear to say (ver. 39): “Ye shall indeed be immersed with 
the immersion with which I am immersed”’; and instead thereof, 
we read: “ Ye shall indeed endure the immersion which I 
endure.” They prefer the “words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth ” to those “ which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”’ 

But can it be denied, say these revisers, that Peatitw means 
immerse ? 'To which we answer by proposing another question : 
What if it cannot? Has the fact that Sarzitw may properly be 
translated “‘immerse”’ anything to do with the question, 
whether “ baptize’ should be supplanted by “ immerse?” Nay 
more! What if Sazzi¢w could be proved to mean only immerse, 
is that any reason why it should he so translated ? or any proof 
that it does not also and equally mean “ baptize?”’ Does that 
fact, supposing it admitted, render it necessary, proper, right, 
for these men to reject ‘“ baptize,’ and adopt “ immerse ?”’ 
According to their own declarations, ten thousand times 
repeated, has not this word always had a definite meaning 
which they have expressed by “baptize,” and of which they 
have claimed a sort of denominational ownership, boasting of. 
their title of “ baptists,” and excluding all other branches of the 
Christian Church from the Lord’s table, on the ground that 
they were unbaptized. If “baptize” has always been the 
“exact” equivalent of Surtltw, when did it lose its significa- 
tion? When, how, by what process of defection did it forfeit 
its ancient and honorable distinction, and come to mean some- 
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thing so different, so unlike its former signification, as to need 
to be impeached, and removed from office, and forever disquali- 
fied from presiding over the interests of a large and growing 
portion of the Church of Christ? How came it about that 
this word became disloyal, joined hands with traitors, and 
exposed itself to the severest reprobation and punishment 
within the reach of its former sworn and exclusive patrons? 
We wish to see the articles of impeachment; we desire to 
know the evidence upon which they were sustained ; we demand 
in the name of justice, the reasons why the extreme penalty of 
the law was thus visited upon the accused ? 

But this phase of the case at issue is one between “ baptists ”’ 
and “¢ immersionists.”” And we are much mistaken, if there be 
not found many in that denomination too loyal to their own 
antecedents, too much alive to the permanent interests of that 
portion of Christ’s.Church, too well versed in the languages of 
the Bible, too courteous to the Christian scholarship of the age, 
to accept the change thus forced upon them; to stultify their 
life-long professions, by forever disowning a designation which 
has hitherto been their pride and glory; to allow themselves to 
be thus unceremoniously thrust out of the “ Baptist Church ”’ 
and swept into the Church of the Immersionists ; to be com- 
pelled thus to fling defiance in the face of those with whom 
they have been accustomed to hold Christian fellowship, if not 
at the Lord’s table, yet in every other possible relation, with- 
holding that one form of fellowship for other reasons than those 
which affect the Christian character of the party thus technically 
and formally, but not truly, disfellowshipped. We greatly err if 
all the good and wise men of that denomination tamely submit 
to see their standards thus trailed in the dust. This, however, 
is a sort of family feud with which we who are unimmersed are 
supposed to have no concern. 

Accordingly, we return to the position which we have taken 
independently of considerations like this, and confidently join 
issue with the immersionists on the naked question of their 
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right as scholars, to depose the word “baptism,” and enthrone 
‘“¢ immersion.” 

And here the question of the proper mode, or modes, of bap- 
tism need not come into discussion. It has, in fact, no relation 
whatever to the issue before us. It has no more to do with 
deciding which word should represent the Greek in a translation 
of the New Testament, than it has with the question whether 
the moon isinhabited. Béz1ou« denotes an application of water, 
in some manner, and to a certain extent. It is entirely imma- 
terial, for our present purpose, what method of application may 
be the most proper, or even the exclusive method ; or whether 
the word may embrace all washings of every possible kind and 
degree. The translator of the word need not even know that 
there is any room for difference of opinion on these points. He 
has no right to know it in his official capacity of translator. 
The instant he betrays such knowledge, he becomes unfaithful 
to his work; he takes the attitude of a partisan; he betrays 
the trust confided to him. He becomes the tool of a sect, 
rather than an impartial translator. 

The word “ baptize,” is the very word, anglicized, which the 
Holy Spirit inspired men to employ. The word “ baptism,” is 
the very word, written in Roman characters, which described 
this ordinance “ to those who understood the original Scrip- 
tures at the time they were first written” ; and he who pre- 
sumptuously sets it aside for any other word, is chargeable with 
exalting his own opinion above the teachings of Holy Writ. 
These words are English words adopted from the Greek—as 
truly English as any other words in the language. They repre- 
sent the Greek. Whatever the Greek words mean, their Eng- 
lish representatives mean. Whatever ambiguity attaches to the 
Greek, attaches equally to the English. Whatever latitude of 
signification belongs to the one, belongs equally to the other. 
The two are “ exact” equivalents, counterparts, parallels. The 
Church for centuries has so regarded them. The Christian 
scholars of many generations have so employed them. This | 
position stands unchallenged. From the very nature of the 
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case it cannot be assailed. Bazltw Is baptize. Béatioua 18 bap- 
tism. What baptism is, is another, and entirely different affair. 
What is it to baptize, is another matter. All we now have to 
settle is a question which never yet, to our knowledge, was 
raised, whether these Greek words have actually been transferred 
to our own language ; whether we have them as English words— 
as English representatives of the Greek. 

It being conceded, on all hands, that these Greek words were, 
centuries ago, thus transferred, and have been for centuries 
thus employed, we demand again, to know the reason why 
they are now cast aside, as worn out garments, and compelled 
to make room for other words which are declared to be the 
“ exact’’ equivalents of the original. Or, what comes to the 
same thing, we demand to know why the Greek of the New 
Testament is thus cast out of the sanctuary, and Latin words 
are exalted in its place. “ Baptize” is Greek written in Roman 
characters; “immerse”? is Latin, written in the same charac- 
ters. ‘ Baptism” is Greek anglicized ; “immersion” is Latin 
anglicized. The former is the language of the New Testament ; 
the latter of the Roman forum. -The former is the language of 
inspiration, the latter is of man’s device; the former is the 
thing itself, the latter is what is affirmed to be its “exact” 
equivalent. If, indeed, it is an exact equivalent, then why 
exchange the one for the other? and if it is not an exact 
equivalent, then who are they who thus dare to pervert the 
word of God by foisting into it the carnal teachings of men ? 

Obviously, the work of these men, as impartial and faithful 
translators, was simply to reproduce the Greek words, in this 
case, by their actual representatives, not by professed equiva- 
lents. The latter may be only apparent equivalents. They 
may, in fact, convey a different meaning from the words of the 
original. They may compromise the truth. But the actual 
representatives of the original are exposed to no such danger. 
They cannot mislead; for they are themselves the words of 
inspiration. 
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But we need proceed no further in this discussion. In what 
we have written, we have set down naught in malice. If indig- 
nation has mingled with our grief as we have read this volume ; 
if contempt for the arrogant pretensions and assumptions of 
this translation has given point and momentum to our words 
as it has passed in review; if in these pages we have betrayed 
a willingness, or a desire even, to see this book, in its present 
form, consigned to a hopeless oblivion,—then let the magnitude 
of the interests at stake; let the necessity of exposing the errors 
even of those who claim to be the especial guardians of the 
truth but whose knowledge bears no adequate relation to their 
zeal; let the dignity of the motive—to save the Word of God 
from the unhallowed touch of hands polluted by sectarian 
ambition—temper the judgment which may be passed alike 
upon the letter and the spirit of these pages. 
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LETTER. 
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Rev. Wituiam H. Wycxorr, D. D., Cor. Sec. Am. Bible Union. 


Sir:—I have received through the mail, and from an unknown 
hand, a copy of a pamphlet, recently issued by the “ American 
Bible Union,” and bearing your official signature, entitled, 
“Hssex SoutH ASSOCIATION AND THE REVISED TESTAMENT.” 
Finding that this pamphlet professes to be a reply to my recent 
review of your revised Testament, I take upon myself, solely, 
the task of examining its contents, and recording, for the benefit 
of the public, the results of my examination. Had you con- 
fined yourself to the work legitimately in hand,—an attempt to 
answer my criticisms,—I should find little in what you have 
written requiring special attention. Butas you have thought 
proper to travel widely from the record, as you have committed 
to print for general circulation, statements which you either do 
know, or might know, to be entirely without foundation, as you 
have deliberately attempted to injure the Christian reputation of 
a body of ministers, which, you say, comprises “ many of the 
most distinguished pastors of churches” in Massachusetts, I 
cannot withhold an exposure of your course without making 
myself a partaker of your sin. 

And here let me remark, once for all, that, in addressing you 
thus, everything which I write is to be understood as addressed 
to you in your official capacity, as the representative of the 
American Bible Union. 

The introductory portion of your pamphlet appears to be a 
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sort of promiscuous attack, right and left, upon the Americaa 
Bible Society, the Congregational Review, The Independent, 
and anything, in fact, which comes in your way. What have you 
thought to gain by thus defining your position? Did the Chris- 
tian public need to be reminded, that you maintain an attitude 
of direct, not to say defiant, opposition to that society, which, 
before and above all other charitable institutions, occupies the 
first place in the confidence and esteem of our American 
churches ?—a society whose catholicity of aim and charitableness 
of temper you would do well toemulate. Were the public in dan- 
ger of forgetting that the American Bible Union owes its origin, 
indirectly, to the refusal of the American Bible Society to publish 
the Scriptures as translated from a sectarian stand-point? Were 
your apprehensions aroused lest more of this catholicity of spirit, 
and freedom from partisanship, should be accredited to you than 
you could honestly acknowledge? If so, and if it is here that 
we discover-your motive in turning aside from an examination 
of my review, to implicate in it a society which had no more 
connection with that review, in respect either to its inception, or 
execution, or publication, than had the society which you repre- 
sent,—if this was your motive, you might well have been spared 
your labor. You have not the slightest occasion for anxiety on 
this point. Every year does your intense sectarianism, as the 
new sect of Immersionists in distinction from the time-honored 
denomination of Baptists, become more conspicuous. You 
need issue no new declarations of war against those who refuse 
to adopt the immersionist language. It is perfectly understeod 
that you give no quarter to any out of your own ranks. 

Though not venturing to bring a direct charge against the 
American Bible Society of responsibility for my review, you do 
insinuate, that that review was the result of “ concerted action,” 
and was designed as a “concerted attack”? upon your society, 
by the parties above-named, of which the Bible Society was one. 
Sir, you honor me overmuch! Not one of these parties had 
anything whatever to do with my critique,—any knowledge of 
it, even, so far as I know, previous to the time when I informed 
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the Essex South Association of the work to which, for a few 
months, I had been devoting my leisure, and proposed to read 
to them what I had written. There is not a word in my review 
which gives the slightest countenance to the misrepresentations 
with which you have introduced your strictures upon it. So 
much for “ concerted action,” and a “ concerted attack.” 

But you inform the public that my critique was “ issued in 
the Congregational Review, and was afterwards reprinted and 
published by request of the Essex South Association.” This 
untrue statement you reaffirm, on page 22, in these words: 
“ But here they are,” (certain alleged “ charges,” “ after their 
first publication, solemnly adopted by a grave body of divines, 
and reprinted and published at their request!” Now, sir, 
what are the FACTS in reference to this matter? Simply these. 
My review was read to the Essex South Association, and a vote 
passed requesting that it be given to the public, at the regular 
meeting of the Association in June; and it was published in the 
Congregational Review for the September following ! 

To give an air of truth to your statement, you profess to 
quote my words, but do it incorrectly. I did not say, though 
you so represent, that- my review was “ reprinted * * * by re- 
quest of the Essex South Association.” Are these unpardon- 
able misstatements, at the very commencement of your work, to 
be accounted for by “the rush and haste with which” your 
“pamphlet was prepared for the public,’ or by the same 
“ violence of passion”’ which you impute to me? 

Having thus furnished the data by which to estimate the 
value of the entertaining chapter of fiction with which your 
pamphlet opens, I will now lay before the public some of the 
facts which led to the publication of that remarkable production, 
and thus furnish a fresh illustration of the saying, that truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

My review was published early in September. On the seventh 
of October, the American Bible Union commenced the sessions 
of its nineteenth anniversary. On that occasion Rev. Dr. T. J. 
Conant presented a carefully prepared report upon my critique, 
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in which he pronounced the pamphlet “insignificant.” On the 
fifth of November, there appeared in the columns of The Inde- 
pendent, a letter from the pen of Dr. Conant, in which he says: 
“T have looked in vain for anything in this pamphlet that de- 
serves the attention of a scholar. * * * Whenever any writer 
of acknowledged scholarship makes this work the subject of 
earnest and critical examination, I shall be most happy to note 
his objections, and, if there should be occasion for it, to reply 
to them.” On reading this announcement, surely, said I, the 
harmless ghost, which, in the shape of an “ insignificant” pam- 
phlet, so haunted the annual banquet of the Bible Union that 
its chief translator was invoked to expel the intruder from the 
feast,—surely, my pamphlet will now rest in peace. The Rev. 
Dr. Conant will not deign to disturb it! Ifa reply shall ever 
be made to.it, some one who is no scholar must undertake the 
task! Under these circumstances, you can imagine the surprise 
with which, on the nineteenth of November, just two weeks 
after Dr. Conant had defined, in The Independent, the sublime 
position which he had assumed, I received a pamphlet of more 
than thirty pages, devoted to a professed reply to my review, 
and bearing the official signature of the corresponding secretary 
of the American Bible Union. What an unkind thrust! Rev. 
Dr. Wyckoff no scholar! How sad to be thus deserted by one 
who could have come to your relief, but would not deign to per- 
form the unwelcome service! As you sat down to the painful 
duty imposed upon you by your official relations to the Bible 
Union, how must your grief have vented itself in words like 
these: Had it been an enemy which did this I could have borne 
it; but it was thou, a friend, mine equal ! 

But how came it about, that you should feel constrained, by a 
‘sense of official obligation, to criticize a review in which Dr. 
Conant looked “in vain for anything which deserves the atten- 
tion of a scholar?” What occasion was there for the use of 
your pen, or any other? Had not Dr. Conant reported, at your 
annual meeting, that the pamphlet was “ insignificant?” Had 
not his report met the approval of the Bible Union? Had he 
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not, after four weeks of additional time in which to weigh well 
the position taken in that report, deliberately reaffirmed his 
former decision, in a published letter? What then does it 
mean, sir, that, in one fortnight’s time after this last decision, a 
pamphlet of thirty pages should be given to the public, for the 
avowed purpose of “ meeting the influence” of the “ insignifi- 
cant’ review beforenamed? Did you find that “something 
must be done,” “ and that by concerted action,” to stem the 
tide which was seen to be setting so strongly against you? Did 
you deem it the part of wisdom to gather up your united strength, 
and by a “ concerted attack,” and with a single blow, annihilate 
what was already “ insignificant” ? Was the ball gathering too 
much momentum to be any longer treated with contempt? Had 
you heard the mutterings of the thunder which came even from 
your own denominational press? Had you read the manly and 
strong words of Rev. Dr. William Lamson, published in the 
Watchman and Reflector : “‘ It must, we think, be admitted that 
the review is exceedingly damaging to the new version. The 
reviewer has found material under each of his three heads for 
severe and just criticism.” * * * “A work coming from the 
‘most competent scholars of the day’ ought not to be open to 
such criticisms.” * * * “ The examination of the review has: 
confirmed us in the conviction that while in some passages the. 
translation is improved, and the meaning is brought out with more: 
correctness and clearness, yet as a whole, King James’s version is 
greatly superior to it asa specimen of good English and as giving 
the true meaning of the original.” * * * “ We believe the dislike 
of it (“‘ the new version”) is more intense among Baptists than 
among the members of any other denomination.”” Had you read 
the significant article in the National Baptist, charging you with 
a * great sin,” if you had indeed so mutilated the Word of God 
as was shown in my review? Had you heard of the wide-spread 
circulation of my critique, of the eagerness with which it is read, 
and of the earnest words of commendation and thanks with 
which Christian scholars of different denominations are favoring 
me, for the service rendered to the cause of truth by exposing 
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the blunders, inconsistencies, and intense sectarianism of your 
revision of the New Testament? Had you seen the hand-writ- 
ing upon the wall: Thou art weighed in the balances and found 
wanting? If not, why such extreme haste in preparing your 
article that your disordered imagination was compelled to supply 
no small portion of your facts? Had the case become so urgent, 
that “ every thing”? must “ be done speedily and effectually to 
extinguish the book” (pamphlet) “ and its influence” ? 

So much for the history of your pamphlet. We now turn to 
consider its contents. 

That it should be largely devoted to an undisguised attack 
upon our common version of the New Testament, is nothing 
different from what might be expected of you. Such an attack 
is quite in your usual line of procedure. Nothing seems to afford 
you a truer pleasure than to decry that version of the Scriptures 
which is the pride and boast of the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land and America. Itis not strange that you ‘should eagerly 
seize any and every opportunity to impress others into this 
ignoble service. It is eminently befitting your antecedents, that 
you should attempt so to distort my words as to convince your 
readers, if possible, that Iam engaged in the same unholy cru- 
sade with yourself. To bring home to them this conviction, 
you say of me: “ He has therefore sedulously avoided every one. 
of the ten thousand cases in which even he, if he expressed any. 
opinion, would have been obliged to acknowledge the decided 
and manifest improvement upon the common version.’ As you 
have thus virtually challenged me to avow my opinion on this 
point, I will do so without reserve. And it shall be expressed 
in, the words of that profound scholar, Hon. George P. Marsh, 
who, in his “ Lectures on the English Language,” said in 1860.: 
“ In fact 1 doubt whether any impartial scholar has ever exam- 
ined any of the modern attempts at revision, without finding 
more changes for the worse than for the better.” The spirit of 
this judgment I fully endorse in reference to your own revision, 
and do not hesitate to say, that the common version is vastly 
superior to yours. The faults of the common version are venial 
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compared with yours. Those are the faults of the remote past ; 
yours, of the living present. Those are of the nature of mere 
defects, chiefly ; these are of the nature, many of them at least, 
of perversions. There is nothing in the érrors. of the common. 
version which is vitally important,—nothing which is calculated 
to unsettle the confidence of the Christian public in the general 
fidelity and accuracy of the Word of God as it has been handed 
down from the Fathers, of blessed memory. But your version 
is revolutionary. It is utterly subversive of the faith of much 
the greater portion of believers, in respect to one important doc- 
trine of Scripture,—that of baptism. It aims a death-blow at 
the unity of the body of Christ. With you, revision and sec- 
tarianism are inseparable. Says Mr. Marsh: ‘“ To revise under 
present circumstances is to sectarianize, to divide the one 
catholic English Bible, the common standard of authority in 
Protestant England and America, into a dozen different. revela- 
tions, each authoritative for its own narrow circle, but to all out 
of that circle, a counterfeit.” That, sir, is just the word! It 
matters little what may be the apparent value of a bill which is 
a counterfeit. Ten thousand dollars may be stamped upon its 
face, but a single dollar which has the ring of the true metal, is 
worth incomparably more than the stupendous lie! / 
Throughout your pamphlet, you studiously endeavor to con- 
vey the impression, that my review is, in effect, an attack upon 
the common version. Sir, the whole tenor of my article is 
directly the opposite of your representations. You know, that, 
‘while I frankly concede the defects of the common version, I say 
not one word which is adapted to destroy confidence in its sub- 
stantial truthfulness and excellence. I freely admit the general 
desirableness of revision, my position in regard to it being that 
of Christian scholars generally, which is, that, while a revision 
of the common version is desirable, the time has not fully come 
for successfully attempting it. As Archbishop Trench has well 
said: ‘ Weare not as yet in any respect prepared for it; the 
Greek and the English which should enable us to bring this to 
a successful end, might, it is to be feared, be wanting alike.” 
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Or, in the words of Mr. Marsh: “A revision of the English 
Bible is at the present time not merely unnecessary, but, with 
reference to our knowledge of language, wholly premature, and 
whatever is now done in this way will assuredly be thrown 
aside as worthless whenever changes in the English speech, or 
the discovery of important errors in the received translation, 
shall make the want of a better a real want.” At the same 
time, I do not hesitate to say, that if a concerted movement 
could now be initiated, which should enlist not those who claim 
to be, but who are, the “ most competent scholars of the day,” 
in a joint effort to produce a perfect translation, on the basis of 
the common version, there would, in my judgment, be found a 
general acquiescence in the wisdom of the undertaking. AsI 
say at the commencement of my review, in reference to the 
deceptive designation which your Society has arrogate< +o itself: 
“The comprehensive and catholic designation, ‘ Bible Union,’ 
naturally suggests a ‘ Union’ of the friends of the Bible, irre- 
spective of denominational lines, formed for the purpose of con- 
centrating’ the best scholarship of the church universal in a 
common effort to produce a perfect version of the New Testa- 
ment. The casual reader is thus prepossessed in favor of the 
book. He regards the movement as a wise one, the end in view 
as a noble one, and the method of attaining it, thus suggested, 
as eminently calculated to inspire confidence in the success of 
the undertaking.” From a body of Christian scholars thus 
brought together, with the ultimate purpose in view which I 
have above described, I would not desire, with Archbishop 
Trench, to exclude even “the so-called Baptists,’ since, as he 
says, “ they demand, not a translation, but an interpretation.’ 
I should wish for their co-operation, so long and so far as they 
would employ language in accordance with the accepted stand- 
ards of English speech. But when they should insist upon the 
adoption of the new language of the Immersionists, then I would 
have them debarred from any share in the noble work in hand. 
When the alternative is, for all branches of the church of Christ 
to surrender at discretion to a portion of a single branch, or to 
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part company with that small band of schismatics, by all means 
let the division be made; let the faction be left in undisturbed 
possession of its own narrow domain, engrossed in its own 
partisan labors, wrapt in the sweet contemplation of its own 
self-sufficiency. 

You seem highly gratified to find, that, in certain instances, 
the common version is as truly open to criticism as yours; that, 
for example, it is equally true of both, that they transcend the 
limits of propriety in the latitude of rendering given to the 
preposition «is. I have no wish to rob you of any comfort you 
may be able to find in this concession. But it would be well 
for you to remember, that a degree of latitude which might have 
been allowable two hundred and fifty years ago, is now quite 
reprehensible. You claim to have made “ a revision as perfect 
as possible ;”? and yet, when the imperfections of your work are 
exposed, the most you have to say in excuse for them is, The 
case might be worse! You claim to be the “most competent 
scholars of the day ;”? and yet, when your revision is shown to 
be disfigured by the most disgraceful inconsistencies and defects, 
you can only set up the pitiful plea in self-defence, that scholars 
of the seventeenth century occasionally erred more grievously 
than you have done! 

You are much‘exercised in mind lest I should never “ have 
heard of the important and acknowledged corrections of the 
received Greek text by comparison with the best and most reli- 
able manuscripts.” 

Had you condescended to inform the public, at the outset, 
what text was followed in your revision, we should have had 
some common ground to stand upon. As, however, for reasons 
best known to yourself, but which can readily be conjectured, 
you withheld, in your revision, this essential item of information, 
any one attempting to review your work would be perfectly at 
liberty to select what text he preferred. 

My preference was for the text of Tischendorf; but the edi- 
tion which I made use of, did not contain his most recent cor- 
rections. Possibly, therefore, in passages where the text is still 
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in dispute, I may not, in every instance, have referred to the 
same reading which your translators adopted. 

You refer to two cases in which I treated your rendering as 
that of a Greek perfect, whereas, as you affirm, “ the manuscripts 
show that in each case the true Greek text has the aorist, as in 
all the critical editions.” One of these is I. Cor. iii. 10, which 
you render: “TI laid a foundation,” and attempt to justify this 
rendering by the above declaration in regard to “ manuscripts,” 
and “all the critical editions.” Now, sir, what are the facts in 
regard to this disputed reading? These, simply and explicitly : 
that Griesbach gives the perfect as the true reading, and that 
Tischendorf also, in his “ Editio septima critica major,” for 1859, 
has the perfect, not the aorist, which last you affirm to be the 
reading of “all the critical editions.” Is there any greater 
master in textual criticism than Tischendorf? Is there any 
edition (complete) of his critical Greek Testament later than 
the seventh? If not, what becomes of your affirmation above- 
quoted ? 

The other case is Mark xii. 43: “ This poor widow cast.” 
And here, too, what are the facts? Simply these: that Gries- 
bach and Alford, in their critical editions of the Greek text, 
both give the perfect as the true reading, and that Tischendorf 
also, in his “ Editio octava,”’ as well as in his seventh edition, 
gives the perfect in preference to the aorist, precisely as in the 
edition whose readings I followed in my review! In view of 
these facts, incontrovertible and conclusive, what becomes, I 
ask again, of your assertion, that “ all the critical editions” give 
the aorist as the true reading ? | 

Beyond this authority, I do not need to go. To go above it, 
to evade it, or to set it aside in any manner, is impossible. Was 
it in ignorance that you made the unqualified statement above 
quoted? Or was it with deliberate intent to injure me in the 
view of those who would accept your statement for truth, and 
who had neither the disposition, nor the ability, to test it before 
the highest court of appeal? You can take which horn of the 
dilemma you prefer! 
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In this connection, I am reminded of a similar criticism, 
passed by Rev. Dr. Conant, upon the*exceptions which I took to 
the rendering, given in the revised Testament, of Rev. xxi. 3. 
The criticism to which I allude, occurs in an article published 
in the “ Examiner and Chronicle,’ of Dec. 8d, and entitled, 
“Dr. Conant on Rev. Mr. Jewerr.’’ That article being 
largely made up of abusive personalities, I declined answering 
it by direct correspondence with its author. I can, however, 
without compromising a proper self-respect, avail myself of this 
opportunity, in addressing a letter to the American Bible Union, 
through you as its official representative, so far take notice of 
the article in question as to answer its critical portions. This I 
will here do, and then return to the examination of your 
pamphlet. 

Dr. Conant says: “ The writer of the review in his censures 
of the revised version, repeatedly quotes the reading of the 
common Greek text, though condemned by all the critical 
authorities. Where has this man been during the past thirty 
years, that he should know nothing of the progress in critical 
learning? The noise made about the Sinaitic manuscript was 
enough, one would think, to have waked the seven sleepers. 
But Mr. Jewett has slept through it all; and for aught that 
appears in his article, is likely to sleep,on. To show that the 
revised version of Rey. xxi. 3 is wrong, he quotes the words of 
the common Greek text, and then says: ‘To make out this 
remarkable rendering, estat is taken from its place in the sen- 
tence, and words which precede and follow it are brought 
together to form a compound noun.’ This is a downright mis- 
statement; and it would have been unpardonable, if its author 
had known any better. The revised version is not a rendering 
of the Greek text as quoted by him; nor is ‘ estat taken from 
its place in the sentence’; nor are ‘ words which precede and 
follow it brought together.’ The revisers followed the oldest 
known text of the Apocalypse (unless the Sinaitic should prove 
to be earlier), that of the Alexandrian manuscript, as given 
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by Tischendorf in the seventh edition of his critical Greek 
Testament.” 

So much for Dr. Conant’s criticism; now for the FACTS. 
Throughout my review I used, as before stated, the text of Tisch- 
endorf! In this passage (Rev. xxi. 8), the reading which I 
quoted 1s exactly Tischendorf’s reading of an earlier edition 
than the seventh, word for word, letter for letter, accent for 
accent, breathing for breathing, order for order ! 

But Dr. Conant says, that he made use of the seventh edition. 
Had this item of information been given to the reader of the 
revised Testament, there might have been no occasion for my 
criticism on this passage, so far as relates to the mere order of 
the words. But even then, it would have remained true, that, 
without the shadow of authority in the text, these revisers united 
three separate words to form a compound noun, and thus gave 
a meaning to the passage which is wholly unwarranted by the 
‘inspired penman. Dr. Conant’s criticism, if so it can be called, 
relating to the order of the words, applies only to Tischendorf 
against Tischendorf; not a word of it to the reviewer of the 
revised Testament! ‘ Where has this man” (Tischeadorf) 
“been the last thirty years, that he should know nothing of the 
progress in critical learning ?”? This question I do not profess 
myself able to answer. I do recollect, however, to have heard 
of him, a few years ago, as working his way into a certain con- 
vent at the foot of Mt. Sinai. As Dr. Conant suggests that 
“this man’? must have been asleep the last thirty years, the 
most probable supposition in regard to him, would seem to be, 
that he was drugged by those wily old monks! Not having 
been appointed his guardian, I can only leave him in the care of 
Dr. Conant. 

I objected to the rendering of Matt. xxvii. 60: “ And laid it 
in his own new tomb which he hewed out in the rock,” on the 
ground, that this servile rendering of an aorist, involves, in this 
passage, an ambiguity, since it leaves the English reader in 
doubt whether the tomb was hewn out for that occasion, or had 
been previously made. In the words of Dr. Conant: “This, 
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the sagacious critic says, is ambiguous; and he asks, ‘ Did 
Joseph hew out the tomb at that time and for that occasion, or 
had he previously doneit?’ I answer, the sacred writer does 
not tell us. Again the critic asks, ‘If the latter, why not say 
so?’ The answer is again, because the sacred writer does not 
say so. The revisers say what he says. * * If he had chosen 
to be more explicit, he could have used the pluperfect. It was 
as ready at hand for him as it is for us.’ If the sacred writer 
had chosen to be more explicit, forsooth! Is it because the 
“sacred writer” chose to be “ more explicit” and “ used a plu- 
perfect,” that these revisers translate an aorist, in Luke xvi. 8: 
“ had done,” and, in John xiii. 12: “ had washed,” and, in Matt. 
vill. 1: “had come down,” and, in Luke vii. 24: “had 
departed?”’ Is it because the “sacred writer”? chose to be 
“more explicit” and “used a pluperfect,’’ that these revisers 
translated the aorist of this very passage, in their edition of 
1865, thus: “which he had hewn out in the rock?” If not, 
then do I appeal, in vindication of my review, from Dr. Conant, 
writhing under well-merited criticism, to these revisers, whoever 
they were, when writing with an untroubled pen! 

Luke viii. 49. Here the revisers have thrown the present 
participle into the past (“ while he was yet speaking”), and 
then translated the verb in the present ( “‘ there comes one”’). 
Having thus practically altered the Greek text, and by doing it, 
introduced an improper sequence of tenses, Dr. Conant proceeds 
to justify the change by pronouncing it “an instance of a very 
common and just rhetorical figure.” If the “sacred writer” 
had thought best to use a past participle in this passage, he 
would undoubtedly have made the two parts of the sentence 
consistent with each other; but as he did not, I shall venture to 
abide by his Greek, Dr. Conant’s bad English to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Luke viii. 46. With the hope of making this rendering 
(“For I perceived that power has gone out from me’’) appear 
consistent with English grammar, Dr. Conant introduces, in 
parentheses, two explanatory clauses, thus: “I perceived (when 
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it occurred) that power lias gone out from me (is departed from 
me).”. How this helps the matter does not appear. Howa 
man could perceive (in the past) that power has (now, in the 
present) gone out from him, remains the same profound mys- 
tery as before Dr. Conant’s important parentheses were intro- 
duced. Still, the idea is a good one. It would be well for him 
to issue a new edition of his Testament, constructed on this 
plan. No doubt it would be better understood! The neces- 
sity of introducing these parenthetical elucidations is, however, 
an undisguised confession that his renderings cannot stand 
alone ! 

Besides, the rendering now under consideration, and Dr. 
Conant’s strictures upon my criticism, are based upon the 
assumption, that the perfect participle is the undisputed reading 
of the Greek text. So far, however, is this from being true, that 
the aorist is the reading actually adopted by Lachmann and is 
supported by the following very great weight of authority: 
ACDPRAT 4A, and nine other uncials. Suppose the aorist to be 
the true reading, and what becomes of the rendering, “ has 
gone?” On this supposition also, let it be observed how happily 
the two parts of the Greek text harmonize, the one with the 
other: I perceived (aor.) power gone out (aor.) from me. Or, 
if we translate, as may properly be done, the aorist participle as 
a present in respect to the time of the principal verb, we shall 
have: I perceived power departing from me. Accordingly, if, in 
this passage, the text of Lachmann be adopted instead of Tisch- 
endorf’s, the absurdity of the rendering given by the revisers_ 
will appear doubly absurd, though that rendering is bad enough, 
either way. ’ 

Mark xi. 24. Dr. Conant attempts to parry the force of my 
criticism of this rendering, by finding in it “a profound and 
instructive truth,” which is hidden from most eyes. The ren- 
dering is: “ All things whatever ye ask, when ye pray, believe 
that ye received, and ye shall have them.” Dr. Conant says: 
“The meaning is, Believe that ye received at the moment of ask- 
ing; that the prayer of faith was heard, and was virtually 
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answered in being heard ; and ye shall have the blessings asked, 
in God’s own time and way.”’ In other words: Believe (now, 
when ye are asking) that ye (in time past when ye are now ask- 
ing) received, and ye shall have them. “ Profound truth!” 
And the profundity of this elucidation may be viewed in still 
another light ; for the text is in dispute, some good authorities 
giving the present, and not the aorist, as the true reading. Sup- 
pose the present to be the true reading, and what then becomes 
of that “ profound and instructive truth’? which has just been 
found in the aorist? And what becomes of Dr. Conant’s char- 
acteristic insinuation, that I have “ censured the sacred writer’s 
manner?” My criticism had nothing to do with the choice of 
tenses in the original, but only with the sequence of English 
tenses. Consequently, as the Greek text is in dispute, some 
good authorities favoring a reading which would make Dr. 
Conant’s profound suggestion appear simply ridiculous, and as 
his English is faulty whichever reading be accepted, my criticism 
holds good, notwithstanding his labored attempt to draw from 
his rendering “ a profound and instructive truth,”—so profound 
that no one but himself, probably, ever dreamed of its being 
there ! 

Philipp. i. 18: “So that my bonds have become manifest in, 
Christ in all the Pretorium, and to all the rest.” My objection 
to this rendering was that it is unintelligible. Dr. Conant 
attempts to justify the use of the word “‘ Pretorium”’ by saying, 
that, “The true rendering, if not obvious at once, awakens 
inquiry, and puts the reader in search of the meaning.” But 
would not the Greek itself do as much as this? Why not, then,, 
put the Greek text into the hand of every reader of Angi 
and let him go “ in search of the meaning ?” 

But Dr. Conant says, that “ palace” (the rendering of the 
‘common version) is a “ false rendering.” Take his word for it, 
and it is, doubtless! But suppose we appeal from his dogmatic 
assertion to a higher authority, what then? Ellicott says: 
“ Chrys. and the patristic expositors all adopt this meaning, and 
refer the term to the Emperor’s palace.’ He adds: ‘ The 
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patristic interpretation, on account of the lax use of Pratorium, 
seems fairly defensible.” He, however, thinks it “ more prob- 
able ”’—observe his modesty as contrasted with the assurance of 
Dr. Conant—that the apostle is here referring to the “ castrum 
Pretorianorum,” including the oixie Kaloagos. The rendering 
“ palace ’’ being “ fairly defensible,” I considered it preferable to 
“Pretorium.” The choice, however, does not necessarily lie 
between these two words. If“ palace ”’ is not sufficiently exact, 
let another word be found which is ; but, by all means, let it be 
an intelligible word. Do not mock the reader by sending him 
“in search of the meaning.””’ He has come to you, the trans- 
lator, for that. When he asks for bread, give him not a stone! 

That “ palace ” is not a “ false rendering” of ge:tdgvov, I am 
happy to be informed by the “ Final Committee” of the Ameri- 
can Bible Union. The non-classical reader will probably be 
surprised to learn, that this is the very word which the “ revis- 
ers” render “ palace,” in the passages which follow :—John 
xviii. 28: ‘* Then they lead Jesus from Caiaphas into the Gov- 
ernor’s palace ;” vs. 33: “ Pilate therefore entered into the pal- 
ace again; xix. 9: “And he went again into the palace.” 

Whether, therefore, this is the most appropriate rendering in 
the passage under consideration (Philipp. i. 13), and in Mark 
xv. 16, is a matter of opinion merely; a mere question of inter- 
pretation, not of translation. That weatdgior may mean “ pal- 
lace,” that it does actually mean “ palace,” and, consequently, 
that “ palace” is not a “false rendering,” is abundantly proved 
from the testimony of the “ revisers’’ themselves. 

The first clause of the verse being unintelligible, the reader 
has no clue to the meaning of the second, “ and to all the rest:.”’ 
Dr. Conant says: “ And to all the rest, besides the Preetorians. 
A very plain case, one would think; and neither Paul, nor his 
translators, need be charged with obscurity.” It may be very 
plain to Dr. Conant, but probably not one reader in a hundred 
would form the remotest idea of the meaning here said to be so 
plain. In fact, the assertion, that this is the undoubted meaning 
of the passage, is a mere begging of the question of construction. 
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Ellicott says: “ Vulg., th., and Author. refer tors doumois to 
locality, ‘in other places, (2 rq adler akon, Chrys.), the dative 
being under the vinculum of é¢y: this is grammatically possible, 
but * * not very probable.” Bengel says: “ in the Pretorium, 
(the court of Cesar, xai, and) then— (rots donors, in the other) 
places outside of it.’”’ Sharpe’s translation is: ‘“‘ My bonds are 
seen to be for Christ, in all the Pretorian camp, and all the 
other places.” Conybeare and Howson render the passage: 
“Throughout the whole Pretorium, and to all the rest ;” and 
add this note: “This expression (‘to all the rest’) is very 
obscure; it may mean either to the Pretorian soldiers who guard 
me, and to all the rest who visit me; or to all the rest of the 
Pretorian guards. The latter view gives the best sense.” The 
‘Four Clergymen” (Moberly, Alford, Humphrey and Ellicott) 
translate the verse thus: “So that my bonds became manifest 
in Christ in all the palace, and to all others.’’ Lightfoot advo- 
cates the sense, “ Pretorian guard,” making 16 zeauwele not 
local, but to denote a body of men. This he adopts after having 
formerly espoused the Jocal sense. Bleek and Ewald seem 
to agree with him. So that, after all, this matter is not so 
entirely beyond dispute as Dr. Conant claims. The proper con- 
struction of the Greek being doubtful, I expressed, in my 
review, no preference for either the one, or the other, of the two 
possible regimens and consequent renderings. I only insisted 
that the renderings should be both intelligible and self-consistent, 
—that of the revised Testament being neither the one nor the 
other. A very reasonable demand, one would suppose ! 

Rev. viii. 5: “And the angel has taken the censer; and he filled 
it out of the fire of the altar, and cast it into the earth.” My 
objection to this rendering was twofold; on the one hand, that 
it attaches undue importance to the change of tense from the 
perfect, in the first clause, to the aorist, in the second ; and, on 
. the other, that it is obscure. It leaves to the English reader no 
alternative but to suppose, that the “it” of the third member of 
the sentence refers to the same thing as the “ it”’ of the second 
member, and consequently involves the absurdity of the supposi- 
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tion, that the angel cast his censer, instead of the fire, down to 
the earth. 

In respect to the change of tense, Stuart remarks: “ cidngev, 
used as an Aorist.’’ So also, of Rev. v. 7, Stuart says : “ Eidyge, 
Perf. joined with an Aor. (740c); as often in narration. But 
here the perfect has simply an aoristic sense, which is very un- 
usual.” 

And in respect to my second objection, the Greek scholar will 
not need to be reminded, that the “it” of the third member 
(“cast it into the earth”) is not found in the original. The 
revisers have supplied it, but without indicating, in any way, 
that it is wanting in the text, and have thus introduced—lite- 
rally created—the only difficulty there is in the clause. The 
Greek, literally translated, would be: And he filled it out of Cor 
from) the fire of the altar, and cast to (or upon) the earth. 
Stuart’s rendering is: “and he cast [the fire] upon the earth.” 
Now the translator has just as much right to supply “ the fire ” 
as he has to supply “it.” Let him take the former course, and 
he makes the passage clear to an English reader; he places him 
in the position of the Greek scholar. But let him do as these 
revisers have done, and he compels the unlearned reader to fall 
back upon the preceding “ it,’ namely, the “censer,” for the 
object which the angel is declared to have cast down. This is 
as clear as sunlight. Consequently, my criticism stands unim- 
paired; nay, greatly strengthened, because I did not before de- 
velop the fact that these revisers had actually supplied—intro- 
duced without a shadow of authority in the sacred text—the 
very word which creates all the obscurity and absurdity of their 
rendering, so far, at least, as relates to the implied object of the 
verb “ cast.” 

Mark xii. 23. I took occasion to refer to this, as one among 
many passages, in which the revisers failed to give the shade of 
thought which was intended by the sacred writer, and to express 
which he employed the Greek subjunctive in a relative clause 
with é», Dr, Conant’s answer is: ‘ What occasion is there for 
it” (the full expression,” “shall have risen,’”) “ except to show 
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off the little learning of such aman as Mr. Jewett ?”’ I answer: 
There is the same occasion for this “full expression,’ on the 
part of the translator, that there was on the part of the sacred 
writer. If the “sacred writer” had chosen to be less “ explic- 
it,’ he would have been so; he could have employed a different 
form of expression. “It was as ready at hand for him as it is 
for us.” “ Can any one persuade himself that the sacred writer 
did not know what he was about?” 

I answer again, that there is precisely the same occasion for 
“the full expression ” here, as there is in Mark ix. 9, which the 
revisers render: “ When the Son of man shall have risen from 
the dead.” “There are,’ in both cases, and just as truly so in 
the one case as in the other, “‘ two events related to each other 
in time; one is not to be done until the other shall have taken 
place.” It is in reference to the relation of the parties when 
they shall have risen, not when they rise, that the question is 
proposed: “ of which of them shall she be wife?’ Otherwise, 
does the rendering involve the absurdity of the woman’s rising 
as the wife of one from whom she may, after all, provided either 
party is an unbeliever, be forever separated,—to whom she shall 
not be a wife at all. Nor would this difficulty be relieved by 
the answer, that, in the future life, there will in fact be no such 
thing as marrying and giving in marriage; for, the question 
was propounded from the stand-point of the speaker, and was so 
framed as to be consistent with the supposition, that, as a matter 
- of fact, this woman would, in the future life, prove to be the 
wife of one of the seven brethren who had formerly “ had her 
for wife.” 

All this is made very plain by our Lord’s answer. He em- 
ploys (vs. 25) precisely the same form of expression which was 
employed in the question, and says: When they shall have risen 
from the dead, they neither marry, nor &c. He docs noé say, 
as represented by these revisers: “ When they shall rise,” 
which would mean at the time, or in the qct, of rising; but: 
When they shall have risen, that is, when they shall have actu- 
ally entered into their future and eternal estate. Are we to 
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suppose that our Lord used this peculiar and exact form of ex- 
pression, not knowing the power of language, so that he might, 
inadvertently, have substituted another form of expression, 
much less exact and discriminating, and appropriate, such as 
that employed by these revisers of his language? I shall de- 
mand some better evidence of this than what is afforded by Dr. 
Conant’s feeble objection to my criticism. 

Mark xv. 8: “ And coming up, the multitude began to make 
request according as he had always done for them.” My ob- 
jection to this rendering was, that it is ambiguous; it leaves the 
reader in entire uncertainty which of two possible, and equally 
probable, meanings, is the one intended: whether it means that, 
as he had always made requests for them, so now they assume 
to make request for themselves; or, as in the common version : 
“‘ began to desire him to do as he had ever done unto them.” 
Dr. Conant’s answer is, that “ the revised version is just as am- 
biguous as the Greek, neither more nor less so. But there is 
no ambiguity in either.” No doubt the original is free from 
ambiguity, since the word, or words, to be supplied, are, by an 
obvious and not uncommon Greek construction, clearly implied 
in the text. Thus Bengel: “ aireto6o., to desire. Understand 
from the context, moéw, that he should do. Often the verb is’ 
omitted, it being intended that it should be repeated from the 
following clause.” So also Alford: “ adziug noir, xaOds.” But 
not so with the English of the revisers. The expression, “ had 
always done,” carries the mind of the reader directly back, and 
necessarily so, to the words, “make request,” and leaves him — 
utterly in doubt in respect to the meaning. Supply exactly 
what is implied, as is done by Bengel and Alford, and every- 
thing is made plain. Here again, my criticism is vindicated! 

Mark xvi. 3: “ Who will roll away the stone for us out of the 
door of the sepulchre?”’ My question was,—and.I now repeat it, 
with emphasis: ‘“* Was the stone within the door?” Dr. Conant 
replies: ‘The critical commentaries would have answered him. 
‘The stone,’ says Meyer, ‘ was rolled into the tomb’s entrance, 
and thus closed the tomb.’”? No doubt; but does it follow that 
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the stone which formed the door was within the aoor? Lange 
says: ‘“‘From the door. The stene was lying in the hollow cut 
deep into the rock, so as to form the door, and must accordingly 
be rolled forth from the recess outwards ; hence ‘ rolled away.’ ” 
Bengel says, “2x, from.” ‘The MSS. C D and eight others 
have dé instead of éx, and this is the reading adopted by Lach- 
mann. The Italic and the Vulgate also give ab ostio. And 
these revisers, in their edition of 1865, do actually translate this 
passage thus: *“* Who will roll the stone for us from the door?” 

I indicated the absurdity of rendering éx, “ out of,” in this 
verse, by calling attention to the fact, that these revisers give, ir 
Matt. xxvii. 60, “to the door,’ instead of into, which last 
should be their rendering if they would be consistent with 
themselves; and also to the fact, that they render Mark xv. 46 - 
“and rolled a stone to (not into) the door”; and John xi. 88: 
“Tt was a cave, and a stone lay upon (not within) it.” But, 
now, I go a step beyond this evidence afforded by the revisers 
themselves, in their last edition, respecting the only proper ren- 
dering of the preposition in this passage, back to their own ren- 
dering two years earlier, which was, as we have seen, just what 
it should be: “from the door.” Accordingly, I need do ne 
more, in justification of my criticism, than to refer the Ameri 
can Bible Union’s “ Final Committee’ of 1867 to the “ Fina: 
Committee” of 1865; and that reference is hereby respectfully 
made! 

One more passage, and we have done with Dr. Conant, for 
the present. 

Luke iii. 283: “ And Jesus himself was, when he began, about 
thirty years of age.’ In answer to my question, Began what? 
Dr. Conant says: “ His ministry, of course,—the work for which 
he came into the world.” “ The critic’s question betrays either 
disingenuousness, or gross ignorance of philological and exeget- 
ical literature. He cannot turn to the passage in any modern 
critical translation or commentary, without finding the construc- 
tion and rendering the revisers have given.’ Indeed? But 
what does Alford say should be the rendering ? He says: “ For 
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‘began to be about thirty years of age,’ substitute, ‘was about 
thirty years of age when he began (his ministry).’”’ Uad the 
revisers said the same, I should have found little occasion for 
my criticism. Had they supplied, in parenthesis, or in italics, 
as in the common version, what they say is so obviously im- 
plied, then the meaning would have been plain. The reader 
will please take notice, that Alford, in the emendation above 
quoted, is not giving, in the way of interpretation, the mere 
sense of the passage, but is suggesting, directly, the exact ren- 
dering which should be adopted. Granting, therefore, that this 
is the probable meaning of the clause, it follows, that, accord- 
ing to Alford, these revisers are in error in not giving to that 
meaning a full expression. 

Again, Bengel says: “ And Jesus was himself about thirty 
years, when beginning ” (“ this doing and teaching in public’’). 
This rendering is not the same with that of the revisers. It 
adheres much more closely to the original, and is much more 
readily apprehended. 

And yet again, turning to Campbell, whose “Translation of 
the Four Gospels,” Dr. Conant, in “The Meaning and Use of 
Baptizein,” ranks among “versions for the use of the learned,” 
and quotes with approval, we there find the following rendering 
of the passage before us: “‘ Now Jesus was himself about thirty 
years in subjection”’ ; on which Campbell remarks: ‘ Some in- 
terpret the words, When he was about thirty years old, he began 
his ministry. As there is no mention of ministry, or allusion to 
it, either in what goes before, or in what follows, I suspect this 
mode of expression would be equally unprecedented with the 
former”? (“began to be”). I say nothing of the probable 
correctness, or otherwise, of the rendering, “in subjection.” It 
is curious, if for no other reason, as serving to expose the arro- 
gance of Dr. Conant’s manner of treating my criticism, and as 
coming from an author to whom he refers in connection with 
such scholars as Schott, Fritzsche, and Kuinoel. 

These are all the passages examined by Dr. Conant in his 
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article in the “Examiner and Chronicle.”* Ihave not thought 
it necessary to introduce those in which he acknowledges the 
justness of my strictures, and “thankfully” accepts the 
“service”? thus rendered to the revisers, by one whom he 
politely styles a “ mousing critic.’ He is quite welcome to any 
assistance, in this direction, which I may have rendered to him. 
It would not surprise me, if he should find the weight of obli- 
gation under which he is thus laid, becoming constantly heavier 
as the years roll on! 

And now, sir, having disposed of Dr. Conant’s strictures on 
my review, I return, as was proposed, to the consideration of 
your pamphlet. 

T adduced your rendering of Luke xvi. 16, as one of many 
examples involving ambiguity: “The good news of the kingdom 
of God is published, and every man presses into it.” “It” 
refers, of course, to the subject (‘good news’’) of the verb; 
consequently, it is the “ good news” into which “every man 
presses.” You say: “No inquiry is made whether the English 
expresses the exact meaning of the Greek, which it does.’” 
What do you mean by this assertion? Did I not say: “Some: 
ingenuity was required to make this passage ambiguous; for a: 
literal translation, ‘the kingdom of God is preached, and every: 
man presses into it,’ involves no ambiguity”? Is this transla-. 
tion identical with yours? Is yours a translation? Is it not a 
mere interpretation or a paraphrase? Do you dare deny that. 
the common version gives a “literal” translation of the Greek 
of this passage ? 

Again, I ask, what do you mean by affirming, that the render- 
ing: “ ‘And the second and the third took her’ (Luke xx. 30), 

* Another change of front! Since the above was in type, Dr. Conant announces the 
publication of a pamphlet, embodying his article of Dec. 3d, together with additional 
strictures. When will the review which contained nothing “ deserving the attention of 
a scholar,” have received sufficient attention? When will that harmless ghost cease to 
haunt the revisers ? 

I should have been glad to answer all Dr. Conant’s strictures at one and the same time; 
but as this pleasure was denied me,—his pamphlet not having come to hand,—I must 
venture to assume, that the objections noticed above, are fair samples of them all. If so, 


it is of little importance whether they are answered earlier or later, or, in fact, never.— 


G. B. J.: 
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is the true and only proper rendering of the Greek text, as that 
text is proved by the manuscripts”? Is the Greek text in dis- 
pute between us? What was my comment on your transla- 
tion? “The Greek verb is in the singular number, but ‘ took’ 
is either singular or plural; hence, as it here agrees with two 
nominatives which are coupled together, the inference is natural 
and logical that the two brothers had the woman jointly.” Is 
not the Greek verb in the singular? Is not “took” either sin- 
gular or plural? Does not “took” follow, in your rendering, 
two nominatives singular, coupled together? How, then, 
according to the laws of English grammar, can you escape from 
my inference? Does a literal translation of the Greek involve 
any ambiguity or difficulty: And the second took her, and the 
third ? 

You affirm, that your translation of Acts vil. 24: “ * Avenged 
the one oppressed by smiting the Hgyptian,’ is the exact and 
faithful representation of the original Greek, and is expressed 
in good, pure English.” This I emphatically deny. I deny 
that the Greek involves any ambiguity, and that it is “ good, 
pure English,” to give to an explanatory clause such a position 
in a sentence, that it is left an open question, which of two acts 
that clause is intended to explain. The beginner in English © 
composition who should arrange the parts of his sentences thus 
ambiguously, ought to be better instructed ! 

You say: “ No American scholar doubts the learning, ability, 
and judgment of Dean Alford. His decision in respect to the 
true and proper rendering of the Greek of the New Testament 
is universally admitted to be high authority.” Fully concurring 
with you in this opinion, I have instituted a comparison of some 
of your renderings with the emendations of the common ver- 
sion suggested by Dean Alford. This comparison embraced all 
the passages referred to by him in two of the Gospels. I find 
that he agrees with you, on an average, three times, where he 
differs from you, more or less widely, five. Had the comparison 
been confined to cases not involving mere textual criticism, as 
it might more properly be, since, in such cases, you and he alike 
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may be supposed to defer to a common and superior authority,— 
had it been limited to those passages which involve a nice appre- 
ciation of shades of meaning, and a judgment well skilled in 
giving expression to thought, the weight of evidence against 
you would have been very greatly increased. 

Attempting to relieve your revisers from the force of my 
criticisms, you refer to the following renderings :—paxcégvs, 
“happy ;” «) wequvare, “take not thought;” wi yévov0, “ far 
be it.” These renderings, which I considered to be weak, you 
think to be strong. But what says Dean Alford? “The word 
rendered “happy” (John xiii. 17) should have been, as it is 
elsewhere (in the common version) translated, ‘ blessed.’ ” 
“Thought ” (Matt. vi. 25, 27, 28, &.,) “should be ‘ anxious 
thought,’ which is the real meaning of the word in the original.” 
The common and spirited rendering of wu} yévorro ( God for- 
bid!”) which you treat as “ profane,’ Dean Alford allows to 
stand unchanged. And not only so, but he recommends an 
analogous rendering of Matt. xvi.22. Hesays: “‘ Be it far from 
thee, Lord,’ should have been kept, as in the original, ‘ God be 
gracious to thee.’”’ I turn to the original, and find, to my amaze- 
ment and horror, that “ the name of God does not appear.” If 
Dean Alford has “any knowledge of Greek, of which,” after 
your endorsement of him, “it is not proper to entertain a 
doubt,’”’ he must have known that the word “ God ” is not found 
in this clause. He must have known, that, in suggesting the 
emendation above given, he was, according to you, “* profanely 
introducing the name of his Maker.” Sir, this matter is one of 
very grave importance. The American Bible Union has given 
its unqualified endorsement of “Dr. Alford, Dean of Canter- 
bury.’ Dean Alford, not content with the amount of “ profan- 
ity’? which you discover in the common version has deliberately 
recommended a fresh importation. Under these circumstances 
can you hesitate a moment, in respect to your duty? By all 
means, sir, wash your hands from all complicity with his sin. 
Let an official letter be addressed to him, in which you sol- 
emnly exhort him to abjure all those translations which have a 
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savor of the same type of “‘ profanity” which was so congenial 
to King James’s translators ; to correct his renderings of Bap- 
TIZEIN and its cognates, so that these words shall receive their 
“ only’? true meaning; and, in fine, to recede from all those 
renderings in which he has had the temerity to differ from your 
revisers! Warn him, that, should he disregard your friendly 
exhortation, you will feel constrained to withdraw your public 
testimonial to his “ learning, ability and judgment!” 

Before dismissing your strictures on the common rendering 
of «i yévowo (“ God forbid!” ) allow me to call your attention 
to the fact, that this is the rendering actually adopted by your 
own “Final Committee”? of 1865! In evidence, I refer you to 
Luke xx. 16; Rom. iii. 4, 6, 31; Gal. ii. 17, and numerous 
other passages. How is this, sir? Had your “ Final Commit- 
tee” of ’65 a different criterion of “ profanity’? from that of 
your “ Final Committee” of ’67? Does a rendering which, at 
one time, is unexceptionable, become, two years later, “ profane?” 
Did the Greek text of 1865 contain the word “ God,’ which, in 
the interval, the “sacred writer” has expunged? I submit 
these questions to you, and your two “ Final Committees,” with 
the suggestion, that your strictures on my criticism be carefully 
¢ revised |”? 

You think, that, because epistles may, in certain connections, 
properly be styled “ letters,” it cannot be a mark of weakness 
so to style them when, in*the dignified usage of Holy Writ, the 
word is employed as a general title. I do not appreciate the 
reasoning, and must withhold my assent to the conclusion. 
However, as you attempt to justify your own rendering by 
informing me, that “very many readers do not know that an 
‘ epistle’ is a letter,” and as you add the significant inquiry, “ Isit 
weak to make things plain to the people?” I will venture to raise 
another inquiry: Was it out of regard to the capacity “ of the 
people,’—with reference to the attainments in knowledge made 
by those who “ do not know that an epistle is a letter,’ —that, 
for “a penny” you substituted “dendry;” for “ sorcerer,”’ 
“the Magian;” for “ deputy,” “ proconsul ;” and for “ pal- 
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ace,” “ Pretorium?” Is this the way in which you make 
things “‘ plain to the people? ”’ 

That “ epistle’’ is an appropriate rendering of évotod7, I feel 
the greater confidence, because this rendering has received the 
unqualified approval of the “Final Committee ”’ of the American 
Bible Union. In the edition of their revised Testament for 
1865, I find the following translations ;—Acts xv. 30: “ they 
delivered the epistle;” Rom. xvi. 22: “I Tertius, who wrote 
the epistle;” I. Cor. v. 9: “I wrote to you in my epistle ;”’ and 
so on, elsewhere. To reconcile your criticism with these ren- 
derings of the revised Testament, I have the honor to refer you 
to your first ‘“ Final Committee ! ”’ 

In answer to my suggestion, that “seven pence «night, 
with sufficient accuracy ”’ be substituted for “a penny,” or “a 
denary,”’ you say “the value of the‘ dendry’ is not ‘ seven 
pence, but about fifteen cents, as the Revised Testament 
explains.” True; and this is just what I said ; or, rather, I stated 
that the value of one hundred “ denaries’”’ was seven hundred 
and fifty pence, not deeming it necessary—for most readers—to 
add, that, if 100 “ denaries”’ were equal to 750 pence, one 
“ dendry ”’ was equal to 74 pence ! ‘ 

You say that “it would be wearisome to the reader should 
we follow these gentlemen through all the examples of this 
character, which they adduce,”’ &c. No doubt, provided the 
examples are followed in the same strain of feeble objection. 
But suppose you had allowed them to speak for themselves, as 
they stood recorded in my review; or, suppose you had intro- 
duced a few of the examples which you have thought best to 
omit, my impression is, that, so far from proving ‘“‘ wearisome ” 
to your readers, they would have afforded just the relief of 
which one feels the need so deeply in reading your pages. For 
example, it would have been a welcome item of information, 
had you stated explicitly, how a “ skin ”’ can be “ burst ;”’ how 
the preposition é« is derived from dé, so that when I criticize 
your use of the former, you think it all the same to comment 
on the latter ; how it was discovered by “ the most competent 
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scholars,” that the meaning of the same moods and tenses va- 
ries with the Greek verb employed, as implied in your comment 
on Matt. xxvii. 60; or, what evidence is found in Jewish an- 
tiquities, that the second and third brothers in a family were 
allowed the peculiar privilege of taking a woman jointly to 
wife! Examples like the following you might have introduced 
with manifest advantage to the flavor of your pamphlet. You 
might have given the reader the result of your inquiries into 
the status, when in the country, of that woman whom you de- 
clare to have been “a sinner in the city;”’ into the kind of 
food found “in”? mountains for swine to feed upon ; into those 
nice points in “ Biblical criticism and philology ”’ (see Dr. Co- 
nant’s letter in The Independent,) which are suggested by 
your rendering of Luke ix. 39: “And it” (a spirit) “ tears 
him with foaming,’—namely, whether foaming is the instru- 
ment with which the demon tears the boy, and which it is that 
foams, the demon or the boy. And once more, you might have 
amplified, with great effect, upon the scene suggested by your 
delicate rendering of Rev. iii. 16: “I am about to vomit thee 
out of my mouth.”’ Possibly, you thought that the limits of a 
pamphlet would not afford you all the scope you would require, 
in ordef to unfold all the elements and evidences of a refined 
taste which are wrapped up in that choice rendering ! 

But as I should myself require a volume in order to expose 
all your inconsistencies, defects, and sins against good taste and 
scholarship, I turn to consider certain matters of a graver 
character. 

You are astonished, that I should think you engaged in a 
“* more stupendous enterprise for converting the world to a sin- 
gle dogma, than ever entered into the thoughts of the most 
zealous disciple of the Society of Jesus.” From your astonish- 
ment, the inference is natural, that you have in your possession 
evidence which has never passed under my eye, that the policy 
of this society, and of the Romish Church generally, has been 
to circulate the Bible freely among the masses of the people, in 
the various languages of the world. If so, how can you justify 
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yourself in withholding that information from the public? 
The prevailing impression, relative to the uniform policy of the 
Romish church, is just the opposite of this. If that impression 
is without foundation, if you can show that the Society of Jesus 
has devoted all its energies and resources to the work of trans- 
lating the Bible, according to its own notions, into all the lan- 
guages of the earth, and then giving it the widest possible 
diffusion which the charities of the church would justify,—if 
you can prove this to the satisfaction of the public, then will I 
admit that my statement, above-quoted, should be promptly 
“ revised.” 

You attempt to parry the force of some of my disclosures 
and criticisms, by an eulogium on the high “ character and 
standing, as Christians and gentlemen,” of the revisers of your 
New Testament. Sir, as a reviewer, I had no knowledge of 
individuals. I had to deal with the American Bible Union,— — 
the only party which made itself responsible for the work which 
was passing under review. Had I taken any different course 
from this,—had I turned aside from my legitimate and only 
proper province as a critic, to summon before the public indi- 
vidual translators, living or dead, and comment upon their 
several responsibility for the character of your revision, then 
might you justly have held me up to public contempt. If the 
works of the “ Bible Union” will stand the test of examina- 
tion, then you can apportion the honor among syour revisers 
according to their several shares in your service. If the works 
of the “‘ Bible Union ” are proved to be a disgrace to the schol- 
arship of the age, then let the responsibility fall where it must. 
‘Great names and high standing will not help the matter. Great 
names and high standing will not hide the disgrace. In fact, 
the higher the elevation, the greater the fall ! 

At the head of the list of your translators, you mention a 
name which I, no less truly than you, delight to honor,—that 
of Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D. But, sir, do you mean, by giv- 
ing his name this position, to intimate, that the chief responsi- 
bility for your revision rests upon him? If so, I demand of 
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you to state, explicitly, to the public, exactly how great a share 
Dr. Hackett took in that work,—for just how many and which 
chapters he was solely responsible. Till this is done, your 
attempt to hide yourself behind his honored name is only a 
pitiable subterfuge ! 

In order to escape from the odium which attaches to. the 
sectarianism of your society, you state that translators were 
employed “ from nine different denominations.” But what if 
they were? Because my servant is a millenarian, does it fol- 
low that 1am one? Because your proof-reader may happen to 
be a Methodist, does it follow that your society is a society of 
Methodists? Here in Massachusetts, we understand no such 
logic as this! In regard to those from other denominations 
than your own whom you may have employed, more or less, as 
your assistants in the work of translation, only two supposi- 
tions are possible. If they translated famrite “ immerse,” 
from conviction that this is its sole meaning, then are they 
‘“‘ immersionists,’’ whatever may be their ecclesiastical relations. 
If they. translated this word, and its cognates, as they stand in 
your revision, not from conviction, but as your servants, then 
are you welcome to all the comfort which their alliance can 
afford! We who are original Baptists can cheerfully spare you 
all who have abjured their faith and the validity of their early 
baptism. 

Much more relevant to the inquiry whether, or not, your 
operations are strictly sectarian, would be a statement showing 
how many, if any, of your Orricers are taken from any other 
denomination than that of Immersionists ; how many, if any, 
of your “FinaL COMMITTEE”? are unimmersed; how many, 
if any, of your Acrnts are laboring under a similar disqual- 
ification for their work; how many, if any, non-immersion- 
ist churches contribute annually to your funds, and in what 
amounts ; and what is the sum total which, during the nine- 
teen years of your operations, you have received from all 
churches outside of your own denomination. Let there be 
given to the public a direct and full answer to these inquiries, 
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and if that answer should prove to be satisfactory, doubtless 
the evidence which it affords of your freedom from sectarian 
exclusiveness, will be allowed all the weight to which it is fairly 
entitled. Until this shall have been done, you will be held 
responsible for your own works, however much you may desire 
to disown them. It is not strange, under existing circumstan- 
ces, that you should wish to throw off the responsibility of them 
from yourselves upon others ! 

And now, sir, I come to the gravest matter in dispute be- 
tween us. I brought against the American Bible Union the 
charge of altering the Word of God. This I did deliberately, 
and with the full consciousness of’ the “ fearful’’ nature of the: 
charge. I proved the truth of the charge, by quoting three 
passages of Scripture which you had altered to suit your own 
notions. They were these :—the fiftieth verse of the twelfth 
chapter of Luke, which, according to your method, should be 
translated: I have an immersion to be immersed with, you 
actually write, (I cannot say translate,) as though the inspired 
writer had said: “I have an immersion to undergo.” The 
thirty-eighth verse of the tenth chapter of Mark, which, in your 
language, would be, if translated, and not merely glossed: Are 
ye able * * * to be immersed with the immersion with which I 
am immersed, stands, in your revision, in this form: “ to en 
dure the immersion which I endure.’’ In the thirty-ninth verse 
of the same chapter, for this clause: Ye shall indeed be im- 
mersed with the immersion with which I am immersed,—which,, 
according to you, is the “exact meaning of the text,’—you. 
substitute: ‘“ Ye shall indeed * * * endure the immersion which 
IT endure.’? That was the charge: that was the proof. And. 
have you dared to deny the truth of my allegation? Have you 
ventured to say one word in direct vindication of your course in 
this matter? Not a single word of denial can I find in your 
pages! Not a single line in self-defence! By your silence, 
you have virtually entered a plea of GumLry, and thrown your- 
selves upon the mercy of an incensed public. You have not 
even dared to avail yourself of that last subterfuge,—one of 
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which you so often avail yourself,—a pretence that the Greek 
text-is in dispute. No, sir, none of your vague talk about 
“ manuscripts,’ and “ authorities,’ and “ great questions in 
textual criticism and philology,’ (see Dr. Conant’s letter in 
The Independent,) can aid you here! The text is beyond dis- 
pute ; and equally beyond dispute is it, that you have altered 
that inspired teat according to your own notions. From the 
above charge, I grant you no loophole of escape. You have 
done the thing which the National Baptist styles “‘a great sin,” 
‘ and you must bide the consequences of your act! 

The plea that you gave the sense of the passage will not avail 
you. You were commissioned to éranslate inspired words, and 
you have dropped them from the text, and supplied their places 
with others, which for certain reasons pleased you better. You 
have preferred the wisdom of your own revisers to the wisdom 
of the Holy Ghost! 

Before leaving you to your own reflections on this “ great 
sin’ which lies at your door, I will communicate through you 
to the public, the history of the readings (1 cannot say render- 
ings, or translations) which have just passed under our notice. 
They were originally given—substantially—by Dr. George 
Campbell, Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1788, 
in his work entitled, “‘ The Four Gospels translated ’’ &c. Dr, 
Conant (“The Meaning and Use of Baptizein,”’ p. 99,) says 
that “‘ these passages are correctly rendered by Dr. Campbell.” 
Accordingly, we find them reproduced in the revised Testament 
with the word “ endure”’ substituted for “ undergo,” which last 
was Dr. Campbell’s reading. These facts are of some interest 
as showing the paternity of the rendering—if such it may be 
called. They are of interest, also, for a different reason. Dr. 
Conant, in the work just referred to, treating of “‘ Versions for 
the use of the learned,” and alluding to the rendering of “ Bap- 
tizein”’ by “‘ immerse,” says: “ In all versions of this class, so 
far as is known to the writer, the Greek word is uniformly 
rendered in this sense, where its literal meaning is professedly 
given.’ He then proceeds to quote, or refer to, the only pas- 
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sages in Campbell’s translation in which this word is so ren- 
dered,—those above quoted, together with Matt. xx. 22, from 
which the clause, “be baptized with the baptism with which I 
am baptized,” has since been dropped,—but shrewdly withholds 
from the reader the fact, that, elsewhere, Campbell translates 
the word as in the common version! He does not find occasion 
to quote these words from the pen of the “ Principal of Maris- 
chal College:”? “TI should think the word ‘immersion’ * * * 
a better English name than baptism, were we now at liberty to 
make a choice. But we are not.” This omission is quite sig- 
nificant taken in connection with the fact, that “The Meaning 
and Use of Baptizein” was prepared and published for the 
avowed purpose of informing the public why “this one .parti- 
cular instance of change””—“ immersion” for “ baptism ”’—is 
introduced into the Revised Testament, and to prove that “ im- 
merse ”’ expresses “the true and only import” of Baptizein, 
and “is not a sectarian rendering.” Is Dr. Campbell’s author- 
ity any less weighty when he affirms, that we are not at liberty 
to translate Borrize “immerse,” except, as he shows elsewhere, 
when it is not employed “in relation to a religious ceremony,” 
than when, as in the passages under consideration, he gives, in 
a loose and general way, and in perfect consistency with his 
rhetorical style, the drift of a passage, without professing to 
translate it, word for word ? 

But the reader will be curious to learn in what manner you 
have actually treated this grave charge of altering God’s Word. 
He shall be told! Your method is this—to bring a counter 
accusation against me! Not making the slightest allusion to 
the three passages on which I relied to prove my charge, you 
immediately proceed to change the issue,—lawyer-fashion,—as 
though my culpability, whether real or otherwise, would afford 
an excuse for yours! Suppose I had, as you allege, brought 
some other grave accusation against you besides the one to 
which, by your silence, you had just pleaded guilty ; or, suppose, 
even, that this new charge was one which I could not substan- 
tiate, would that circumstance afford you any relief from the 
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burden already laid upon you? Would your criminality be any 
less criminal because J was brought under the same, or a similar 
condemnation? Is a culprit convicted of murder allowed to 
plead, in justification of his crime, or in mitigation of sentence, 
that his neighbor has been guilty of theft? But if, instead of 
being truly amenable to the charge, which, in order to divert 
attention from yourself, you immediately proceed to bring 
against me,—if, in fact, your counter allegations are pure mis- 
representations, devised to meet an exigency, borrowed from 
your imagination, or your power of invention,—-since they could 
be drawn from no other source,—in that case, what becomes of 
your reputation for honor, candor and integrity? That such is 
the nature of your counter-charge, I now proceed to show. 

You represent me as charging your translators “ with a de- 
termination at all hazards to so translate every word as to 
make it bear testimony to immersion.” Sir, I have never 
brought such a charge against you as this; and in so represent- 
ing me, you are guilty of an offence against the laws of com- 
mon civility, not to say honesty, which a mere man of the world 
would blush to own! You profess to find authority for your 
statement in these words, taken from my review: ‘“ Every ren- 
dering is shaped and shaded in such a manner as to give plau- 
sibility to this central doctrine ;’’ and then you proceed to make 
yourself merry over the idea of finding immersion in the word 
“denary,” or “ half-shekel.”? Sir, this chuckling over a glaring 
misrepresentation, by which your opponent is made to say what 
never entered into his thoughts, may be highly congenial to your 
constituency ; but to a frank and generous spirit,—to one who 
carries the golden rule with him, not in his pocket, but in his 
heart, into his dealings even with one whom he regards as a 
foe,—it is mean beyond description! My position in reference 
to the matter in question was perfectly intelligible to any candid 
reader. My words were properly guarded. They were guarded 
by the necessary limitations of the case. I had a right to sup- 
pose that common sense would forbid their application to the 
tackle of a ship or to a table of genealogy! They were guarded, 
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also, by the examples which I introduced in illustration of my 
meaning. They were qualified, moreover, by such phrases as 
these: ‘“ It appears to be,” and, “‘ Their sole aim seems to be.” 
There is wide chasm between “It seems,” or “It appears,” and, 
It 1s. And, especially, were my words bounded and restricted 
by an EXPRESS PROVISO, as follows: “ provided only it brings. 
every passage having any possible relation to their main object 
into subserviency to the dogma of immersion.” If the render- 
ing of the word meaning half-shekel has any possible rela- 
tion to immersion, then have I charged you with.shading 
accordingly, but, otherwise, I have nor. And so in any and 
every case. Yet this express PROVISO, and all these obvious 
limitations, you studiously omit to notice, and, by separating a 
single clause from its connection,—from all which had gone 
before, or which came immediately after,—you give a semblance 
of plausibility to your words: you leave on the minds of your 
readers an impression which is utterly without foundation. 
Could my pamphlet go into every house into which yours shall 
- come,—could I be sure, that every mind into which you may 
instil this deadly poison, would also be reached by the antidote 
which my review provided,—I should have little occasion to 
fear the result. But as the case now stands, I confess that in 
this matter you have me at a disadvantage. You can spread 
the bane faster and wider than I can counteract its evil. You 
have chosen weapons which I cannot wield. As a certain 
stripling had occasion to say, of old: “I have not proved 
them !”’ 

Tn the light of these developments, no doubt the members of 
the Essex South Association will be prepared to profit by the 
Christian counsel with which you solemnly draw your pamphlet 
to a close. You would have them avoid all “ unseemly 
epithets,” employing, in any future notice of your revised Testa- 
ment, no language more “ unseemly ”’ than the following, all ef 
which is borrowed from your own .pamphlet, from the October 
number of the “ Bible Union Quarterly,’ and from the article 
in the Examiner and Chronicle entitled, Dr. Conant on Rev. 
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Mr. Jewett :—“ Tyrannical and dishonorable ” (applied to the 
Congregational Review ;) “maligned, misrepresented. and 
ridiculed”? (the Am. Bible Union, by the Congregational 
Review ;) “written from a purely sectarian stand-point, and 
with all the virulence and bitter partisanship that might be 
expected in an article written from such a point of view.”” (my 
critique ;) “a captious and illiberal appeal to popular prejudice 
and sectarian bigotry ;”’ “‘we have never read a professed cri- 
tique of any literary work characterized by a more uncandid 
temper ;”’ ‘‘ It applies to the revised Testament the most vitu- 
perative epithets ;”’ “it attributes to the revisers the worst of 
motives ;”? “it was prepared for the press in the violence of 
passion ;” “a series of flippant and shallow criticisms, which 
only excite the disgust of a true scholar;” “ when such work 
as this is to be done, it is left to one of the lesser fry, such as © 
the Rev. George B. Jewett;”’ “in the style of an English 
school-boy, hardly out of his accidence;” ‘a respectable 
Latinist, in a small way ;”’ “it was unfortunate for him that 
he undertook to criticize a work requiring years of philological 
and exegetical training, in a field to which he is an utter 
stranger, and where he can only make himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of scholars.” . 
These, sir, are the choice words and phrases with which you 
would have all future critics approach the “ examination” of 
your work. These are the epithets and select forms of criticism 
by which is indicated your own understanding of what consti- 
tutes that “‘ Christian spirit” of ‘‘ meekness and love ” -which 
you so piously commend to the “ Essex South Association of 
Massachusetts, comprising many of the most distinguished 
pastors of churches in that State.” You need have no fear lest 
the standard of excellence in Christian ‘“ meekness and love ” 
which you thus recommend and exemplify, should, appear too 
high for the aspirations of these “ distinguished pastors.’ Oh 
no, sir! One must go out of Massachusetts to find a “ grave 
body of divines”? who can descend to the “ bandying of such 
terms of vituperation and opprobrium”’ as these which are em- 
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ployed by yourself and your collaborator. When the Essex 
South Association shall have sunk so low as to be tempted to 
employ weapons of defence similar to these which seem to afford 
you such true satisfaction,—when the members of that honor- 
able body shall become so lost to reason and be so carried away 
by “ violence of passion,” that the sayings above-quoted shall 
be the only ones in which their feelings can find appropriate 
expression,—then, despairing of help within their own circle, 
they will turn with buoyant heart, to the distinguished men 
who represent the American Bible Union, for a pen adequate to 
the task of writing their defence ! 

Whether the individual whom you style “ George P. Jewett” 
(p. 10,) thus incorrectly announcing my name, and withholding 
from me the most common title of civility,—doing this, it may 
be presumed, either “in the rush and haste with which” your 
‘“¢ pamphlet was prepared for the public,’ or because you wrote 
“too much under the influence of passion ” to care whether you 
clothed your thoughts in the dress of ordinary complaisance,— 
whether in my review, I used language which will bear favor- 
able comparison, on the score of Christian courtesy, with your 
own, I cheerfully leave to the impartial judgment of an intelli- 
gent public. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours with respect, 


GEO. B. JEWETT. 
Sauem, Mass., Dec. 1868. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICES OF DR. CONANT’S 
STRICTURES. 


As the pamphlet referred to in the foot-note on page 25 was 
not received until after the preceding letter had gone to press, 
Iam under the necessity of noticing its remaining strictures 
out of their proper connection. The comments which follow 
cover all the critical parts of Dr. Conant’s pamphlet which 
were not published in the ‘ Examiner and Chronicle’? of De- 
cember 8, and which have not already passed under review. 

Mark iii. 21: ‘“ He is beside himself.’ I contrasted, in my 
review, this example of a free and correct translation of an 
aorist,—rendered correct by the “ circumstances of the case,” 
as Dr. Conant says,—with the incorrect translation which these 
revisers give of Matt. xi. 19: “But wisdom was justified 
(aorist) on the part of her children.” ‘The nature and cir- 
cumstances of the case’’ just as imperatively demand the pres- 
ent—is justified—in this instance, as they did in the other ;, 
and it was simply for the purpose of developing this fact, and 
exposing the inconsistency of the revisers in disregarding, at 
one time, an admitted principle of translation, which, at another 
time, they observe, that I instituted a comparison of the two 
renderings. That my criticism was well founded, and that the 
‘“‘ Final Committee’ of the American Bible Union for 1867 are 
wholly inexcusable for this instance of incorrect translation, I 
am happy to be able to prove on the testimony of the “ Final 
Committee’ of the American Bible Union for 1865! They 
render this clause thus: ‘ But wisdom is ”’—‘‘ Let him that 
reads, mark” the word, “1s”’—“ justified on the part of her 
children ! ”’ 
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Matt. vii. 28: “When Jesus ended”’ (aor.). xxvi.1: “ When : 
Jesus finished” (aor.). For the purpose of showing that these 
aorists might properly have been translated as pluperfects, I 
compared these renderings with certain others where an aorist 
was so translated. As some of the examples which I adduced 
happened to be instances of aorist participles, in distinction 
from tenses, Dr. Conant, with characteristic courtesy, accuses 
me of deception, and says: “‘ The reader now sees that the 
case needs only to be truthfully stated to show the worthless- 
ness and falsehood of the criticism.” My reference to passages 
containing participles was merely casual. I will now, however, 
of deliberate intent, make choice of tenses, in distinction from 
participles. Matt. ii. 16: “according to the time which he had 
exactly learned (jxoi8woe) from the wise men.” xxvii. 31: 
“And when they had mocked him” (événuEuv). Mark ix. 9: 
“ What they had seen” (eidov). ix. 84: “ for by the way they 
had disputed”? (dvehéyOqoor). Luke v. 9: ‘“ For astonishment 
had seized him” (aegéoyer). Here we have five examples of 
aorist tenses—not participles—translated as pluperfects. 'These 
examples, together with those which were introduced into my 
review, but which Dr. Conant found it convenient to keep out 
of sight when writing his strictures, are sufficient for my present 
purpose. In view of them I ask, What has Dr. Conant to say 
now of “the worthlessness and falsehood ”’ of my criticism ? 

Acts xvi. 39: “And they came and besought them, and 
bringing them out, entreated (igétwv’) them to depart out of the 
city.” I objected to this as too strong a rendering of égwrdéo, 
Dr. Conant, in his usual polite manner, refers me to the lexicon 
for the evidence that this verb means “ entreat.’’ The generak. 
signification of the word, as given in the lexicon, is not in dis. 
pute, but its significance in the case before us. And here.J 
shall avail myself of the suggestion elsewhere made by the. chief 
reviser, and have special regard to the “connection,” and to 
“ the circumstances of the case.” I appeal to the source from 
which lexicons are made. The context shows that “ entreat”’ 
is too strong a rendering here, whatever may be true elsewhere. 
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“ Desired,” as in the common version, is the exact meaning, or 
“asked,” as it is rendered by Sharpe and by Darby. The Vul- 
gate gives “ rogabant,”’ and Beza has “ rogérunt.” So also in 
Acts x. 48, the rendering of the common version, “ prayed,” 
which is also adopted by Sharpe, or Darby’s rendering, “‘ begged,” 
is much to be preferred to that of the revisers, ‘“‘ entreated.” 
Here again the Vulgate and Beza give “rogaverunt.” In 
“ entreat,’”’ the idea of argumentation is quite too prominent to 
suit the circumstances of the case under consideration. Crabb 
says: “One begs with importunity ; beseeches with earnest- 
ness ; entreats by the force of reasoning and strong representa- 
tion.” Whately says: “We entreat a person on whom we are 
urging advice, when he is, in fact, receiving a favor from us: 
in this sense it is merely to urge strongly.” Again: “ beseech- 
ing is more urgent” (than begging)—“ entreating more argu- — 
mentative.”’ Now it is quite preposterous to suppose that the 
magistrates argued the case with Paul and Silas, and attempted 
to move them “ by the force of reasoning and strong represen- 
tation,” to depart out of the city. So far from this, “ they 
were afraid,” and could approach these prisoners, now found 
to be Roman citizens, only in the manner, and with the lan- 
guage of suppliants. This fact is quite overlooked by the re-_ 
visers. ‘They have employed an English word as an equivalent 
for the Greek, which, here at least, expresses much more than 
the Greek, and gives a very different, and quite inappropriate 
turn of thought. The magistrates may have “ desired,” “ asked,”’ 
or even “ begged ”’ Paul and Silas to depart; but they did not 
“‘ entreat ”’ them. 

On the other hand, the compound form ézeowréw often in- 
volves an element of directness and point which the translator 
should recognize, but which is lost in the rendering “ asked.” 
Thus Mark xiv. 60 is rendered by Campbell: “‘ Then the high 
priest standing up in the midst interrogated Jesus.” So also 
in the next verse: ‘ Again the high priest interrogating him, 
said.” The rendering “ asked,’ as in the revised Testament, 
is not sufficiently direct and pointed to describe this official 
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and authoritative examination by questioning. When a certain 
lawyer, tempting Christ, proposed the question: “ Master, which 
is the great commandment of the law?” the verb employed to 
state this fact is, 2xegwtéw, and is rendered by Sharpe, “ ques- 
tioned,” and by Darby, “‘demanded.”” The Vulgate and Beza 
have “ interrogavit,’’ and the same in Mark xiv. 60. The re- 
visers, in rendering the word simply “asked” (Matt. xxii. 35) 
come short of the demands of the case. They fail to indicate 
the captious nature of the question proposed. 

These examples sufficiently illustrate the point of my criti- 
cism, and fully substantiate my position. 

Matt. viii. 12: ‘ There will be the weeping and the gnashing 
of teeth.” On which rendering Dr. Conant remarks: ‘“‘ The 
definite article in the revision is necessary to express the em- 
phasis of the corresponding one in the Greek. But it is not 
required in English before the word ‘ teeth,’ though necessary 
in Greek.”’ This profound suggestion seems to mean: When 
the revisers translate an article, the reader may know that the 
article is ‘‘ emphatic,” and should be translated ; when they do 
mot, he may rest assured that there is no occasion for translat- 
ing it! With this simple and intelligible rule before me for 
rendering, or not rendering, the Greek article, I turn to the 
edition of the revised Testament for 1865, and read: “ There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth!’’ Iam now satisfied 
that neither of the three Greek articles in this clause can prop- 
erly be translated. The question has been decided by the 
“< Final Committee” of the American Bible Union. .~ It is true, 
that I am a little perplexed to find, that another “ Final Com- 
mittee’? should, two years later, have declared articles to be 
“‘ emphatic’ which were not so two years earlier, and that Dr. 
Conant, who is commonly supposed to embody the collective 
wisdom of both those committees, should pronounce “ false,” 
in 1867, a rendering which, in 1865, he promulgated as “true.” 
But then, there are “numerous questions”? in “ biblical criti- 
cism and philology”? which none but the “most competent 
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scholars’ should attempt to grapple with; and it is. quite 
reasonable to suppose that ¢iis may be one of the number ! 
“Matt. x. 23. Dr. Conant appeals to Dr. Campbell for a jus- 
tification of the revised rendering of this passage: ‘“‘ When 
they persecute you in this city, flee into the other.” He says: 
“Dr. Campbell acknowledges the justness of this rendering in 
his note on Matt. xxvii. 61. “Since our translators,” he says, 
“rendered the first clause, ‘when they persecute you in this 
city, they ought to have rendered the second, ‘ flee into that,’ 
or ‘into that other.’ ”’ 
the critic quotes the revised version, and asks, “‘ what other ?”’ 
So much for Dr. Conant’s appeal. Now for light! _ In the first 
place, Dr. Campbell’s translation of this passage is: “ There- 
fore, when they persecute you in one city, flee to another!” 
In the second place, he distinctly affirms his preference for this 
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rendering: “I have chosen, in this translation, to express the 
whole indefinitely, as this manner suits better the genius of our 
tongue, and is equally expressive of the sense.’”? And in the 
third place, he assigns a reason why the translators of the 
common version should have rendered the second clause, “ flee 
into that,’ namely, that “this is one of those instances, wherein 
the article has the force of a pronoun. * * * As the first clause 
was expressed definitely, propriety required that the second 
should be definite also.”” The remark which Dr. Conant quotes 
from Dr. Campbell. tells, therefore, only a small part of the 
truth. It tells only what, according to this authority, king 
James’ translators should have done, to make their rendering 
self-consistent. So far, then, is Dr. Campbell from approving 
such a rendering as that of the revisers, that he directly and 
emphatically condemns it! . 
In my review, I asked: “Ifthe translators felt bound by the 
laws of the Greek language to render ri» &dyy, ‘the other,’ 
then how could they release themselves from a similar neces- 
sity of translating, in Matt. xvi. 13, 167 sdy 10d &rOodz0u, the 
Son of the man, and, in the 23d verse, adic 1 1a» drdodamy, 
but those of the men?” In other words, if every Greek article 
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nuust be translated, at all hazards, then, by all means, carry the 
absurd rule straight through! Dr. Conant affects not to see 
_the point, and says: “ His comment, given in the foot-note 
below”’ (the comment just quoted) ‘“‘is a specimen of conceited 
ignorance such as it has seldom been my fortune to meet with.” 
** Conceited ignorance”’ of what, pray? Simply, of any law 
of the Greek language, which rendered it imperative, that the 
article should be translated in either the one or the other of the 
cases referred to, or in any similar case! The same kind and 
measure of “ conceited ignorance ”’ which led Dr. Campbell to 
say: “flee to another,” instead of absurdly saying with these 
revisers: ‘ into the other!” 

‘O Xovords. J regarded the revisers’ method of treating this 
expression as unphilosophical and arbitrary, since they almost 
invariably render it as an appellative in the Gospels and Acts, 
and as a proper name in the Epistles. Now I hold that there 
can be but one rule in reference to this matter, namely, If the 
expression is clearly an appellative, then let it be so distin- 
guished, wherever it occurs, by saying “ the Christ,” or “ the 
Messiah,’’—which last is Dr. Campbell’s felicitous method,— 
and if it is not an appellative, but merely a proper name, let it 
be so treated. To continue to treat this expression as an ap- 
pellative up to a certain point in the New Testament,—to the 
end of the Acts, for example,—and after that, to treat it uni- 
formly as a proper name, is a purely arbitrary method. Thus, 
these revisers translate 6 Xgords, in Rom. ix. 5, as a proper 
name, ‘Christ ;’’? but the same expression they render, in Acts 
xxvi. 23, “the Christ,’ and for no other reason, apparently, 
than this, that, in the first instance, the words occur in any 
Epistle, and in the other, in the Acts. According to them, 
therefore, Paul, when speaking before Agrippa, discoursed 
about “the Christ,’ but when, at an earlier period, he was 
addressing an Hpistle to the Church at Rome, he wrote then 
not of “ the Christ,” but uniformly and only of “ Christ.”” On 
which supposition, we should have the same person, making use 
of the same Greek expression, and in a similar connection, yet 
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represented by the revisers as saying, 7 the earlier instance, 
“Christ,” and in the later, “‘ the Christ.”” Nothing could show 
more conclusively than this the perfectly arbitrary nature of 
their method. 

James i. 17: “ The Father of the lights.” This was one of 
the passages to which I referred in illustrating the revisers’ 
mode of dealing with the Greek article—servilely translating 
it at one time, and arbitrarily omitting it at another. In answer 
to my question, What lights? Dr. Conant says: “ The lights 
that illumine the world.” Probably. Accordingly, let the 
translator do one of two things, etther, not translate the article, 
and thus leave the reader to accept the expression generically, 
rather than of any particular lights, or, so translate it as to 
suggest at once the lights intended, namely, “the celestial 
luminaries.”” Thus Sharpe translates the article, but makes 
the noun specific and emphatic by writing it with a capital: 
“The Father of the Lights ””—an excellent method, since it 
adheres closely to the Greek, and at the same time suggests to 
the common reader the Lights, par excellence, which are in- 
tended. Dean Alford, whose “learning, ability and judgment’’ 
(as I am officially informed by the American Bible Union) “no 
American scholar doubts,” overcomes the difficulty in another 
way. He says that the words, 14» yézwy should be rendered— 
not merely interpreted, but rendered—* the lights of heaven.”’ 
Had the revisers shown the same good judgment with Sharpe 
and Alford, they would have escaped my criticism. 

Luke vii. 87: “ And behold, a woman who was a sinner in 
the city.” JIasked: “Is the reader to infer, that this woman 
was a sinner in the city, but not in the country?”’? Dr. Conant 
says: “ With a little more knowledge of the subject, the critic 
might have escaped this blundering comment. Any of the 
critical commentafies would have set him right.” Profiting by 
this timely suggestion, and animated. by the assurance that it is 
only a “ little more knowledge” that is needed to set me right, 
I commence the work of examining my authorities ; and here 
the reader has the result of my examination :— 
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Campbell: “ And behold a woman in the city who was a 
sinner !” 

Alford: “ A woman which was in the city, a sinner!” 

Lange: “ A woman in the city, which was a sinner!” 

Sharpe: the same! 

Young: “ A woman in the city, who was a sinner!” 

Darby: the same! 

Wakefield: “ And behold a woman. of the city, who was a 
sinner !” 

Norton: ‘“ And lo! a woman of the place, who was a sinner!” 

Noyes: ‘¢ And lo! a woman who was in the city, a sinner!” 

De Wette: “Und siehe, ein Weib in der Stadt, die eine 
Siinderin war!” 

Bleek: the same! 

Van Ess: “Und siehe! ein Weib aus der Stadt, die eine 
Sunderin war!” . 

H. A. W. Meyer (in his translation of the Greek New Tes- 
tament into German): “ Und siehe, eine Frau in der Stadt, die 
eine Siinderin war!” 

Ewald: “ Und siehe, ein Weib welche in der Stadt war als 
Sunderin !” 

De Sacy: “ En méme-temps une femme de la ville, qui était 
de mauvaise vie!” . 

Diodati: “ Ed ecco, v’era in quella citt& una donna ch’era 
stata peccatrice!” 

And here J pause! The hope which I had eagerly grasped 
of being “ Set right,’ provided I could acquire just a “ little 
more knowledge,” has been cruelly dashed! The more knowl- 
edge I get, the more hopeless the case becomes! Poor encour- 
agement to proceed! I give it up: my “ blundering comment” 
must stand! With Campbell, Alford, Lange, Sharpe, Young, 
Darby, Wakefield, Norton, Noyes, De Wette, Bleek, Van Hss, © 
Meyer, Hwald, De Sacy and Diodati, I must blunder on! for as 
to seeing the matter in the same light with the revisers, that 
this woman was a sinner in the city, but immaculate as a Seraph 
in the country, I cannot £ 
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John vi. 27: “ Work not for the food that perishes.” This 
substitution of “work not” for “labor not’ appeared to me 
both unnecessary and infelicitous. Dr. Conant accuses me of 
“paying no regard to the connection, which,’ as he says, 
“clearly demands this rendering, as a glance at the whole will 
show.” He then quotes the context, and adds: “ there is an 
evident relation intended by the use of the same word, ‘work,’ 
in all these sentences.”? But is it possible, in our language, to 
maintain that relation? Is “work for” (verse 27) the same 
thing as “ work” (verse 28)? Are not the two as unlike in 
fact—as truly different in significance—as “labor for” and 
“work” (perform, or do)? The truth is, that the rendering 
is not the same in the two verses—not even apparently so, not 
even to the eye or ear, and much less to the understanding. 
Let the attempt be made to translate éoyé¢. in the same way 
literally, and not merely in appearance, and the point of my 
objection will be brought out still more clearly. ‘Thus, in the 
first instance, we should have: Work not the food, and in the 
other case, Work the works. In other words, the attempt to 
translate éoy7é¢. when followed by an object radically different 
from its own precisely as when followed by an object of kindred 
signification with itself, must of necessity prove a failure. Not 
even the revisers have attempted to do so absurd a thing. Then 
why profess to have maintained so unreal a “ relation” ? 

Accordingly, Sharpe and Noyes both retain the rendering, 
“labor not for,” while Campbell recognizes the propriety of the 
distinction for which I contend, by avoiding the uniformity 
attempted by the revisers. Having translated the first clause 
of verse 27: “ Work not for the food,’ he renders verse 28: 
“What are the works which God requireth us to do?” Better, 
therefore, by far, to leave the common version unchanged in 
this passage, than to introduce a change, which, make the most 
of it, is a distinction without a difference. A judicious reviser 
will find occasion for changes sufficiently frequent and numer- 
ous without introducing them merely for the sake of novelty. 
The fewer the changes the better. Not one should be admitted 
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without a clear advantage ; not one without an obvious neces- 
sity. . 

I. Cor. x. 16,17: “The loaf which we break, is it not a 
partaking of the body of Christ? Because we, the many, are 
one loaf, one body; for we all share in that one loaf.” Dr. 
Conant merely affirms the appropriateness of this rendering. 
That he considered it appropriate, the reader of his revised 
Testament could have no doubt, and did not need to be told. 
But for Dr. Conant to pronounce it appropriate, and for the 
rendering fo be appropriate, are two very different things. The 
case is one of those matters of taste, of feeling, of innate sense 
of fitness, about which there is little room for dispute ; and 
here I leave it. 

Luke iii. 16: “ But there comes he that is mightier than I.” 
- My criticism of this passage was as follows :—“ Is this render- 
ing scenic? In other words, does the speaker descry the per- 
son approaching of whom he speaks, and point him out to the 
hearer? Is the word ‘there,’ in this clause, an adverb of 
place, or a mere expletive? Who could possibly determine 
except by a reference to the Greek?” This was my comment ;: 
and yet, with these words before him, Dr. Conant has the pre- 
sumption to say: “The familiar expletive ‘there,’ in such 
forms as ‘there was,’ ‘there came,’ and the like, appears to. 
have quite escaped his observation in the English classics.” 
What does Dr. Conant expect to gain by thus misrepresenting 
his reviewer ? Had I not proposed the question, “ Is the word. 
‘there,’ in this clause, an adverb of place, or a mere expletive ?”’ 
Had I not thus distinctly recognized the fact, that this word. 
may be, and is, used as an “expletive?” But did Dr. Conant, 
quote this question of mine? Oh no! To do that would not 
serve his turn! He would have his readers believe that I did 
not recognize the usage in question, and to have quoted my 
words would have defeated his purpose. Hence, he suppressed 
them! He is quite welcome to all the good such a method of 
procedure can do him. 

That the reader may understand exactly the point of my ob- 
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jection to the rendering, “ But there comes he,” &c., I will add, 
that it is the precise form of the phrase which involves the 
ambiguity and infelicity which I find init. It is so common— 

so truly universal—for us to say: “There comes William,” 
“There comes John,” “ There comes Peter,” and the like, that 
as a matter of course, the thoughts turn in the same direction 
when we read: “There comes he,’ &c. Had these revisers 
retained here, and elsewhere, the ancient and solemn form 
“cometh,” my objection would have been greatly relieved. The 
thoughts would then turn in the right direction, as naturally as 

in the other case they are misled. 'This rendering is, therefore, 

not only ambiguous and infelicitous, but it affords a striking 
illustration of the folly of degrading the language of Scripture 

to the level of colloquial forms of expression. Accordingly, 

my criticism stands unshaken by Dr. Conant’s disingenuous 

treatment; and not only so, but the more that criticism is 

scrutinized, the more just and appropriate does it appear. The 

rendering in question tells against the general tone of the re- 

vision, as truly as against the particular form of expression 

here adopted. It is one of many examples to show the low 

level on which the revision moves. 

Mark xiv. 80: “ Verily I say to thee, that thou this day, in 

this night, before a cock crows twice, wilt thrice deny me.” 

To show the extreme servility of this rendering, I made the 

following immaterial changes, in order, by so doing, to bring 

the translation into absolute correspondence with the original : 

“ Verily, I say to thee, that thou this day, in this night, before 

that two times a cock crows, three times me wilt deny.” This 

rendering, which, as the reader will see, is very slightly changed 

from that of the revisers, Dr. Conant pronounces a “ ludicrous 

and irreverent travesty of the Saviour’s manner.” Then are 

the revisers responsible for it! I have only followed their lead, 

and clung fast to the Greek ! 

When Dr. Conant penned this sentence: “ Mr. Jewett’s bur- 
lesque of the Saviour’s language is as shameful, as the spirit 
that dictated it is contemptible,’ he wrote what, one day, he 
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may wish blotted out forever! I have never “burlesqued the 
Saviour’s language.”’ I did not write that which a fair-minded 
_reader could so understand. If I have burlesqued anything, 
it is the “manner”’ of the revisers, and that only. The trouble 
with my criticism is, that it accomplishes -the object for which 
it was written. It exposes, quite too clearly for the comfort of 
these revisers, the utterly servile character of their rendering. 
Does this fact, however, excuse Dr. Conant for defaming me 
personally ? He may, in welcome, say what he pleases of my 
criticisms, provided he will keep the truth on his side; but when 
he deliberately records and publishes such reproachful language 
as that which I have just quoted from his pen, he writes in a 
manner which can cover a translator of God’s word only with 
lasting disgrace—a manner which ought to fill his soul only 
with shame and the bitterness of remorse. 

Mark vii. 4: “And coming from the market, except they 
immerse themselves, they do not eat.” I spoke of this trans- 
lation as involving a “ gratuitous assumption.’ To disprove 
this, Dr. Conant quotes the remark of Lange, that, ‘“ After the 
return from the market, where there was so much danger of 
coming in contact with unclean men, the bath was used as a 
washing of the whole body, hence, éé» mu} Bantlowrta.”” He 
also quotes the remark of Meyer, that “ here, according to the 
context, to take a bath”’ is the meaning. Now I have just one 
thing to say in regard to these quotations, so confidently relied 
‘on by Dr. Conant to proye that his rendering is correct, which 
is this, that if he will substitute for “immerse themselves” what 
Meyer says is the meaning “ here,’—“ take a bath,’—I will 
promptly withdraw my objection. If he will publish an edition 
of his Testament, in which “immerse themselves’’ shall giye 
place to “ take a bath,” I will agree to pass over this passage 
in any future strictures on the revised Testament which I may 
have occasion to write. There is the case in a nut-shell. Is 
Dr. Conant ready to crack that nut? Is he prepared to rec- 
ommend this alteration to his “ Final Committee?” Is he 
willing to abide by his own authorities, and to accept Meyer’s 
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translation in place of his own— take a bath?” If he is, 
then let him do it! but if not, let him hold his peace ! 

Another of his favorite authorities, and one to which he re-. 
fers in this immediate connection, is Campbell. And here is 
Campbell’s translation of the passage before us (Mark vii. 3, 4): 
“‘ For the Pharisees, and indeed all the Jews who observe the 
tradition of the elders, eat not until they have washed their 
hands by pouring a little water upon them; and if they be 
come from the market, by dipping them; and many other 
usages there are which they have adopted, as baptisms of cups 
and pots, and brazen vessels and beds.” This rendering, as 
an alternative, I respectfully submit to the chief of the revisers 
for his distinguished consideration. 

And so likewise, in respect to Luke xi. 38 (alluded to by Dr. 
Conant, in the same connection), I submit to him the alterna- 
tive rendering of the same favorite author last quoted: ‘‘ But 
the Pharisee was surprised to observe that he used no washing 
before dinner!” I will only add the suggestion, that I have 
no desire to monopolize the seat at the feet of Meyer and Camp- 
bell, to learn from them, ‘“ how to read and interpret the Greek 
Scriptures.” It is abundantly large for the accommodation . 
of two! 

Mark xii. 41-43. I referred to the rendering of this passage 
as affording a ‘remarkable example of meagreness of expres- 
sion;”’ as ‘‘an illustration of the liberties taken with Greek 
tenses,—the barbarous manner in which the shades of mean- 
ing are blurred and blotted out,’’—four different tenses of Géddw 
—present, imperfect, aorist and perfect—being all rendered 
“cast.” Dr. Conant makes no attempt to parry my criticism 
so far as three of these tenses are concerned. Of the fourth— 
the perfect—he affirms, that the aorist, and not the perfect, is 
the critical reading of Lachmann and Tregelles, supported by 
the Alex., Vat., Camb., and other leading authorities ;’’ and 
adds: “The perfect has comparatively slight critical support.” 
In view of this bald and sweeping statement, will the reader 
he prepared to learn that the perfect (@é8iyxev) is actually the 
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reading of Tischendorf’s eighth edition—the latest, highest, 
best, critical authority, the authority to which Dr. Conant makes 
his appeal whenever he can? Alford’s critical text is the same. 
The case, then, stands thus: if the aorist be accepted as the 
best reading, then the revisers’ rendering of these verses was 
only three-fourths as barbarous as I supposed ; but if Tischen- 
dorf’s and Alford’s text be followed, and the perfect be allowed 
to stand, then is my criticism four-fourths just! 

John vi. 24. Dr. Conant says, that, while I commented on 
this passage as though wii was the true text, the acknowl- 
edged reading as given by Tregelles, and by Tischendorf in his 
seventh edition, 1859, and followed in the revision, is whodgue, 
and not zie, as is assumed by the critic, without any knowl- 
edge of the case.”’ To which I have to say, that the edition of 
Tischendorf which Iused in preparing my review gives miro. as 
the true reading, and that Alford’s text is the same. However, 
the point raised by my criticism—the proper rendering of aé.0y 
and zloukgeov—is not affected by the question, which reading is 
to be preferred in this particular passage. The ide here spoken 
of were not ‘“ships,’—at least, in the present acceptation of 
this word,—but boats, rather ; and the ziovégue were, of course, 
small boats. But these revisers inform their readers that the 
mhovzoue were small ships. They render Mark iii. 9: ‘“ And he 
spoke to his disciples, that a small ship (xiodégur) should wait 
on him.” But, in John xxi. 8, wiovéguov is no longer a “ small 
ship,” but a “boat;” “And the other disciples came in a boat” 
(thovagio). In Acts xxvii. 16, the rendering “boat” is appro- 
priated to a different word: “ We were hardly able to come 
by the boat” (cxépyc). It follows, therefore, that, according 
to the nice discrimination of the revisers, a ‘“‘ small ship,” a 
“boat,’”? and a skiff, are all one and the same thing! A similar 
nicety of discrimination is shown by these revisers in their ren- 
dering of xéves and the diminutive xvvégu«, both being rendered 
‘ dogs,”’ as will be seen by comparing Luke xvi. 21 with Mark, 
vii. 28. My own belief is, that when the “sacred writer”’ used 
the word “ xivec,”’ he meant xives; and when he chose the word 
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“ zuvdgue,” he meant xvvdgu ; and I shall demand some higher 
authority than Dr. Conant’s before accepting a revision of his 
language ! 

In view of these exposures of Dr. Conant’s blunders, incon- 
sistencies and desperate tergiversations, the reader can well 
understand with what depth of feeling he must have written the 
humiliating confession, that he “ would gladly have declined ” 
the unwelcome task of discussing with his reviewer ‘ questions 
of philology and criticism.’ And the reader can now judge 
for himself, which it was that embarked in the more “ unfortu- 
nate’ undertaking—he who reviewed the revised Testament, 
or he who attempted its defence. And he will need no addi- 
tional light, to enable him to answer this question also—which 
was the safer position for the champion of that Testament, the 
one which he proudly assumed in The Independent of Novem- 
ber 4th, or that to which he was ignominiously driven, in the 
Examiner and Chronicle of December 3d, at the point of a 
Baptist bayonet ! 
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TuE province of the textual critic is quite distinct from that of 
the translator. The one has no necessary connection with the 
other. It is one thing to determine, in the light of evidence, what 
constitutes the original text of Scripture, and a wholly different 
thing to transfer the meaning of that text to another language. 
The textual critic occupies himself solely with the former service ; 
the translator is devoted simply to the latter. Accordingly, the 
work of the translator cannot properly be commenced until that of 
the critical editor has been finished. 

The American Bible Union claims to have performed both these 
offices. Before attempting to translate the New Testament, it 
professes to have “critically edited the received Greek text,” and 
to have “corrected its known errors.” It thus assumes, that both 
these departments of labor lie within its own range of legitimate 
service, and that its servants are fully competent to determine alike 
what is Scripture, and how the text of Scripture can be most faith- 
fully rendered into English. 

The validity of this claim, so far as relates to the work of trans- 
lation, has been already sufficiently tested. It is proposed, in the 
present article, to subject to a crucial test the validity of the other 
and equally important claim. The inquiry will be instituted, 
whether the text actually adopted by the revisers is that which 
the highest critical authority has sanctioned. 
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By assuming to determine what constitutes the inspired text, 
and by announcing that the scholars to whom this work was 
intrusted were “the most competent of the day,” the Bible Union 
has ascribed to its servants equality of rank, as textual critics, with 
those whom the world acknowledges as masters in this department. 
Nothing higher can be claimed for Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles, than is claimed for these revisers. A life devoted to 
this single department of labor—textual criticism; long and weary 
years of laborious training for this difficult and peculiar form of 
service; decades of years employed exclusively in the collection 
and collation of manuscripts, in the comparison of versions, in the 
deciphering of texts, and in the sifting of evidence—all this is set 
aside as of little account. A few scholars, prosecuting this work in 
connection with other and conflicting labors, can—as it is assumed 
—determine quite as well, what constitutes the text of Scripture, 
as can these to whose supremacy scholars of all lands delight to 
bow, and upon whom the gaze of the wor xp is fixed, as upon stars 
of the first magnitude in a small, but brilliant, constellation. 

And here, for the information of those whose attention has not 
been specially directed to the history of textual criticism, it may be 
proper to state, that the great progress which has been made in 
this department during the last quarter of a century, is chiefly due 
to the three scholars whose names have just been given. Of these, 
the first has finished his earthly labors. _The other two, with 
patience and perseverance above all praise, are still prosecuting 
their noble work. ‘Tischendorf is giving to the public, in his eighth 
critical edition of the Greek New Testament, the results of his 
maturest thoughts, and latest and most fruitful researches. About 
two-fifths of the Testament have already been published. Tregelles, 
amid difficulties of the most serious nature, induced by the pecu- 
liarly trying service to which his eyes have been subjected, is carry- 
ing steadily forward, and with the assured hope of completing at 
no very distant day—as we are told—that revision of the Greek 
text which, above and before every other labor of his toilsome and 
eminently useful life, seems destined to make his name immortal. 
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He has already published about three-fourths of the entire Testa- 
ment. 

So long as the labors of these editors remain thus incomplete, no 
man, or body of men, can wisely, or safely, attempt a translation of 
the Greek Testament with the expectation that it will be generally 
accepted, and will prove permanently reliable. Not until Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles shall have given to their critical texts the com- 
pleteness which the narrower range of Lachmann’s investigations 
enabled him to give to his work, can the way be said to be prepared 
for a popular Greek text, such as may be employed by scholars in 
attempting, successfully, a revision of our common version. A 
translation of some text may be successfully made; but the text 
itself may subsequently be found incorrect, and thus the translation 
be rendered—just so far—worthless. Any translation made in the 
present unsettled state of the text can, from the very nature of the 
case, prove to be only a contribution towards a final revision. Ab- 
solute certainty in regard to every portion of the text will probably 
never be had; and it is not essential. It may, however, be safely 
assumed, that the time is not far distant when a popular text may 
be prepared whose substantial accuracy no future researches and 
discoveries will materially affect. Such a text may be constructed 
from the three texts—when completed—of which we are now writ- 
ing. Emendations of the received text in which these three critical 
editors agree, may be regarded as of unquestionable propriety. In 
cases where they differ, here, as elsewhere, the majority might 
properly be allowed to rule. 

If these principles are sound, it follows, that any revision of the 
New Testament for popular and permanent use is, at the present 
time, premature. It follows equally, that any attempt to edit the 
Greek text in anticipation of the completed labors of the three 
editors already named, and except under their guidance, and in 
deference to their joint decisions, is simply presumptuous, The 
critical editing of the text must precede the work of revision; and 
a popular text cannot be had before the completed labors of Tis- 
chendorf and Tregelles, in connection with those of Lachmann, 
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shall have effectually prepared the way. It follows also from these 
premises, that revisions designed for common use, and prepared 
under existing circumstances, are calculated to destroy the faith of 
all unlearned readers in every version of Scripture. What the 
common mind demands, and especially with reference to the mean- 
ing of God’s Word is, something that will abide when generations 
pass away ; something which cannot be superseded, nor even essen- 
tially modified, by later studies ; something on which to rest with 
implicit faith. With no sure foundation for its faith, the common 
mind can find no repose. It knows not what to believe. It incurs 
the danger of falling into the abyss of hopeless unbelief. 

And here is suggested one fatal objection to the revised Testa- 
ment. Being premature, and liable in each successive edition to be 
changed, it gives to the public no sure ground on which to stand. 
The reader can have no confidence, that the translation which is 
laid before him at one time, with the assurance that “the exact 
meaning of the inspired text” has been given, will not be super- 
seded, in a few months, or years, by another translation from the 
same hands, yet differing widely from the first. And he will natu- 
rally expect, that a third issue of the New Testament, by the same 
revisers, will differ no less widely from the second. He will, conse- 
quently, lose confidence in all versions, and not improbably may 
refuse to accept any. | 

And this is precisely the position in which the reader of the 
revised Testament is placed by its successive editions. The two 
are so dissimilar that they cannot even be used together. The 
changes of all descriptions introduced into the second edition (1867,) 
mount up to THOUSANDS. They are so numerous and important as 
to involve the necessity of an entire withdrawal fron the public of 
the first issue. That edition (1865,) was the best result of fifteen 
years of labor. And yet, the two years following gave occasion for 
a new edition with THousANDs of alterations. And,now again, at 
the end of another short cycle of two years, still a third issue is 
called for, with raousanps of additional changes. 

. In this state of the facts, the public are naturally asking, When 
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shall we see the end of this trifling with the in pired Word? 
‘When will a translation be given to us which will stand? When 
shall we know that we are reading the teachings of the Spirit, and 
not the mere shifting opinions of men? 

The answer is at hand: ever, so long as the Greek text is 
neither properly edited, nor accurately translated! Never, until 
those whose business it is shall have passed judgment upon the 
text, and those who are fully competent to the service, and who 
perform it with no sectarian aim, shall have faithfully rendered that 
text into our own language. ever, until a revision is attempted 
on such a basis as to secure the confidence, and command the co- 
operation of Christian scholars irrespective of sect or country. 

But we are wandering too far from the immediate purpose of this 
article as already explained. 

It will contribute materially to a just estimate of the real charac- 
ter of the work of the revisers, alike as critical editors and as trans- 
lators, if, before subjecting them directly to the test proposed, we 
first show how they have rendered the Greek in certain passages 
where the text is not in dispute. It will be easy to demonstrate, 
that they have misrepresented the inspired text by apparently 
translating words which are not found in the original, and again, 
by neglecting to translate words which are found in it, while, in 
neither the one case, nor the other, have they apprized the reader 
of the addition, or the omission. 

The attentive reader of the common version of Scripture will not 
need to be reminded, that the words printed in Italics, have no 
expressed equivalent in the original Greek, but are supplied by the 
translator. Often these words are clearly implied in the context, 
or in the peculiar idioms of the Greek language. Sometimes they 
are quite conjectural. In either case, their absence from the Greek 
text should be made known to the reader. He should be able to 
see, at a glance of the eye, whether he is reading a translated word, 
or one which, for some real or. supposed necessity, has been sup- 
plied. He is thus not merely apprized of the the fact of an addition 
actually made, but is enabled to exercise some judgment for himself 
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in respect to the necessity and propriety of the addition. He is 
thus placed, if a non-classical reader, in a position of command, in 
reference to the translation, one step nearer to the position of a 
Greek scholar. He is allowed a glimpse of the genius of the lan- 
guage, a translation from which he is: reading. He is granted a 
right of judgment—a sort of personal privilege of insight—which 
he can justly claim. 

This privilege, which is freely conceded to every reader of the 
common version, is generally withheld by the revisers. We say 
“oenerally,” because in a few instances, especially in the Epistles 
and the Revelation, the supplied words are indicated by brackets. 
But brackets are also applied, in the revised Testament, to quite a 
different use, namely, to inclose words and clauses whose genuine- 
ness is doubtful. Accordingly, since brackets are thus made 
to perform two entirely distinct offices, the reader is in doubt, 
—provided no explanation is given,—which of the two is assigned 
to them in any given instance. Thus, in Rom. 11: 6, we read: 
‘(But if of works, it is no longer grace; otherwise, work is no 


. 2» 
longer work]; 


and a foot-note is added, stating that ‘ Ancient 
copies omit the words in brackets.” Again, in I. Cor. 11:10, we 
read: “For this cause ought the woman to have [the token of ] 
authority on her head, because of the angels.” But here, no remark 
being added explanatory of the brackets, the inference is natural, . 
and can scarcely be avoided, that. they perform the same office as 
before, and indicate words which are wanting in ancient copies, but 
which are found in those of later date. The Greek scholar—pro- 
vided his critical text is at hand—will see that this inference is a 
false one, and that the words in question are supplied on no higher - 
authority than that of the translator. 

Commonly, however, the revisers do not in any way indicate the 
supplied words. Commonly, the reader is led to suppose, that 
every word which he is reading, has its counterpart in the original. 
A false impression is thus conveyed. And this impression is greatly 
strengthened by the fact, that, i some cases, supplied words are 
specially designated. 

Now we take the ground distinctly, that, in a version of the 
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New Testament designed for popular use, every supplied word 
should be clearly indicated. There should be no room for a false 
inference like ‘that just referred to. The reader should never be 
left in doubt whether he has before him the words of inspiration, 
or those of mere human opinion. The case would be different in 
a version designed only.for scholars. They can judge for them- 
selves. They can observe independently. They are in little dan- 
ger of being misled by readings which are merely presumptive. 
And yet, such scholars are so few in comparison with those who 
can lay no claim to this thorough independence of judgment, that, 
even in a version designed only for the learned, it would be the 
part of wisdom in the translator, to indicate what has, and what 
has not, an exact equivalent in the original. 

We are now prepared to show, that this essential characteristic 
of a version for popular use, has been—as a rule—disregarded by 
the “Bible Union.” Accordingly, we proceed to present a few, 
out of many, examples of— 

Words svUPPLieD BY THE REVISERS, BUT WITHOUT INTIMATION 
TO THE READER. 4 

Matt. 3:9: “We have Abraham for [our]* father.” 19:19: 
‘*‘ Honor thy father and [thy] mother.” 21:46: “And they sought 
(Syzovrtes) to lay hold of him, [but] feared the multitudes.” 
23:34: “and [some] of them ye will kill and crucify, and [some] 
of them ye will scourge in your synagogues.” Cf. 2 John vs. 4: 
“JT have found of thy children.” The Greek is the same in the 
two passages. Why should the reader be allowed to infer that it 
is different? And why should he be taught, that the word “some” 
belongs equally to the text of Rom. 11:14, where the Greek is: 
tis && attav: “some of them,” and of the passage before us, in 
which the word tds (some) is wanting. 

Mark 3:3: “Arise, [and come] into the midst.” These words 
are not merely a gratuitous addition to the text but a dead weight 
upon it. 6:48: “And they took up fragments filling twelve 
baskets, and [part] of (d6) the fishes.” Is this the, meaning ? 


* The supplied words will be enclosed in brackets. » 
2 
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The meaning of the expression, “part of the fishes,” is, some of the 
fishes. Yet there were but two before the “five thousand men” 
had been fed. Probably the revisers intended ‘to say: parts 
(fragments, remnants) of the fishes. But this is not what they do 
say. 10:40: “But to sit on my right hand, or on the left, is not 
mine to give, but [is] for them for whom it has been prepared.” 
‘The revisers, by supplying the word “is,” but without an intima- 
tion that this word is wanting in the original, have taken it upon 
themselves to settle definitively just what must be added to com- — 
plete the construction. The common version is: “but 7 shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared.” Winer (N. T. Gram., 
Thayer’s Ed., p. 451) says: dodijoetas (it shall be given), bor- 
rowed from Jotva, is to be repeated after ais& (but). 

Luke 19:4: “because by that [way] he was to pass through.’ 
Here the preposition dé (by), though rejected by Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles, is retained, and is translated “by,” 
when standing alone, and “through,” when found in composition 
with the verb “pass” (dégvecGor). In Matt. 12:48, precisely the 
same form of expression is translated: “he goes through dry. 
places.” 

John 4:35: “Do ye not say, that there are yet four months, 
and [then] comes the harvest?” Compare with this the literal 
meaning of the Greek: and the harvest cometh. Why encumber 
the text by the word “then”? Why is this word needed any 
more in English than in the Greek? Why so translate as to 
convey the impression—nay, distinctly teach—that it ts found in 
the Greek? 15:18: “If the world hates you, ye know that it 
has hated me before [it hated] you.” . This may be the thought of 
the passage, but it is not its construction. suv (you) at the end, 
is not under the same regimen with “me,” or with the preceding 


‘ you.” 


The Greek is: me before you. And what more is 
needed? Why should the translator go out of his way, not only 
to add to the text, but to introduce a false construction? 

Acts 10:17: “behold, the men who were sent from Cornelius, 
having made inquiry for Simon’s house, [came and] stood before 


the gate.” A more perfectly gratuitous addition to the inspired 
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text than this, cannot easily be imagined. It does not even throw 
light upon the passage; for none is needed. There is not the 
shadow of authority for this addition; and yet the English 
reader is left to infer, that the words “came and” constitute 
a part of the text just as truly as any other words in the verse 
or chapter. 13:34: “I will give to you the holy, the sure 
[promises] of David.” This may, or it may not, be the proper 
word to be supplied. The rendering of the common version: 
“mercies of David,” is quite as probably the true meaning, and is 
free from the ambiguity which attaches to the revised rendering. 
“Promises of David” may mean promises made either ¢o David or 
by him, 22:26: “The centurion hearing it, [he] went and told the 
chief captain.” What possible motive could a translator have for 
adding this dead weight to the text? It throws no additional 
light upon the meaning of the verse, it obstructs the even flow of 
the language, it suggests a false construction of the word “centu- 
rion,” and is, therefore, a bald interpolation. 

Rom. 5:18: “as through one trespass [judgment came] upon 

_ all men unto condemnation; so also through one righteous act [the 
free gift came] upon all men unto justification of life.” Here are 
six words inserted in a single verse without an intimation that they 
are wanting in the Greek. Are not these words just as truly mere 
additions as the words, “caused it,” in Acts 24:18: “ Amidst 
which they found me purified in the temple, not with a crowd, nor 
with tumult; but certain Jews from Asia [caused it]?” Yet, in this 
last. verse, the brackets are taken from the revised Testament; as 
though, among all the examples thus far introduced, this was the 
only case of addition to the text! 

11:2: “Know ye not what the Scripture says in [the story of] 
Elijah?” Something may be needed by way of addition to this 
concise form of expression, “in Elijah,” to make the meaning as 
clear in English as it is in Greek; but the translator should by no 
means convey the impression, that the added words belong to the 
text. The reader should be distinctly apprized, that they are intro- 
duced purely in the way of elucidation. Being a mere uninspired 
addition, they may not be most fitly chosen. Some other words 
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may be equally appropriate, or even more so. Thus, the expres- 
sion, “the story of,” is quite infelicitous, because the word “story” 
is now most frequently employed to denote a fictitious narrative— 
a mere story. Its primary, etymological, and dignified meaning— 
history—is quite overborne by its secondary and familiar accepta- 
tion. Hence, the expression, “the story of Elijah,” is ambiguous. 
It would more probably be received, as in common and colloquial 
speech—in the tale of Hlijah—than in the sense probably intended, 
namely, the history of, or, the life of, or, the narrative of, Elijah. 
Hither of these explications is preferable to the one actually adopted. 

11:14: “if by any means I may provoke to emulation [those 
who are] my flesh.” This addition impairs materially the force of 
the concise and terse form of expression adopted by the sacred 
writer. Why not allow Paul to say just what he does say: my 
flesh, or, my own flesh? Why deny him the use of his own meta- 
phors? Why exchange the province of a translator for that of an 
interpreter? Why attempt an elucidation of the text without 
apprizing the reader of this purpose ?—without informing him that 
he is reading uninspired words ? 

15:18: “For I will not dare to speak of any of the things which 
Christ wrought not through me, [to bring] the Gentiles to obedi- 
ence.” Here, the added words change the construction, and greatly 
weaken the force of the passage. The Greek is: eis draxoiy édror: 
for, or, in order to, the obedience of the Gentiles—a concise, but 
perfectly intelligible expression. Why not allow Paul to write as 
he thought best? Why attempt to improve his style? Why di- 
lute his language to the capacity of children? Why interpret rather 
than translate ? 

I. Cor. 11:10: “For this cause ought the woman to have [the 
token of] authority on her head.” Here, the brackets are taken 
from the revised Testament; but, in making this addition to the 
text, the revisers again take the place of interpreters, and suggest 
a false construction of the Greek. “ Authority” (éSovclay) is the 
direct object of the verb “have.” Consequently, the only possible 
way of introducing, without violating the Greek construction, the 
interpretation which. the revisers have here attempted, would be, 
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to translate and interpret thus: For this cause ought the woman 
to have authority [to wit, a token of it] on her head.” But what 
translator, unless an avowed paraphrast, would presume thus to 
unite and confound interpretation and translation ? 

14:2: “For he that speaks in an [unknown] tongue.” This 
addition of the word “unknown” occurs six times in this chapter. 
In every instance, the addition is strictly of the nature of interpre- 
tation. The added word is not even implied in the Greek, which 
literally rendered is: he that speaketh in (or with) a tongue (or 
language), This rendering is just as intelligible as the Greek itself. 
It just as little requires the addition of the word “unknown” as 
does the Greek. To make such an addition to the text is as gratu- 
itous in the one language, as it would be inthe other. It is as 
unbecoming in a mere translator, as it would be in a textual critic. 
If the word in question is added by way of interpretation,—as in 
the common version,—by all means let the reader be informed that 
it does not belong to the text. . 

15:23: “afterward they who are Christ’s at his coming. Then 
[comes] the end, when he delivers up the kingdom,” &c. This 
case is like several others already noticed, in which the revisers 
have not only supplied a word without intimation of the fact, but 
have, in so doing, taken upon themselves to settle definitively what 
the supplied word must be. Now the simple truth is, that there 
is—to say the least—no better reason for supplying the verb to 
come than the verb to be ; nor yet, for putting the verb, whichever 
is introduced, in the present tense rather than the future. It is 
just as well to say: Then is, or, then will be, the end, as, “Then 
comes the end.” Let the added word be put in Italics,—as it is 
in the common version,—and the reader can judge for himself 
whether the verb and the tense are fitly chosen. Let it stand as 
it does in the revised Testament, and he has no alternative but to 
suppose that thé word “comes” is a part of ‘the Greek text, just 
as truly as any other word in the verse. 

I. Tim, 3:11: “[Their] wives in like manner [must be] grave.” 
Here, the brackets are taken, in the first instance, from the revised 
Testament; in the other case, they are our own. But why this 
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discrimination on the part of the revisers? The two additions are 
strictly such, and should be so represented. It is in vain to plead 
that “must be” is supplied from the context (de7, vs. 7); for, the 
word “their,” also, and equally, is either implied in the context, or 
it is added in the way of interpretation. If the former, there is no 
more necessity of inclosing this word in brackets, than there is in 
any other case of addition to the text; if the latter, then does the 
translator become, just so far, a mere paraphrast. 

But we forbear to multiply examples of this cardinal fault. Many 
more are at hand; but they point in the same directions, and lead 
to the same conclusions, with those already adduced. Were there 
no others but these, and could it be shown that in every other par- 
ticular the revisers had faithfully followed some well approved text, 
this one fundamental error would prove utterly fatal to their Testa- 
ment. 

In this connection, some mention should be made of another 
fault directly the opposite of the one just developed. The revisers 
have not only in numerous instances added to the inspired text, but 
in some cases they have subtracted from it. They have entirely 
disregarded some words, translating precisely as though those words 
were wanting in the text. 

Here might be adduced, in illustration, the numerous passages in 
which the double negative, od wi, is translated precisely as though 
only one of these particles was expressed. Very seldom, if ever, 
do the revisers indicate the intensive force of this expression. 
Almost invariably-they render it: “not.” The true meaning: by 
no means, in no wise, minime, nequaquam, profecto non, nullo 
modo, is generally—perhaps I might say, universally—discarded. 
Thus, in Matt. 5:18, the rendering is: “For verily I say to you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall not (00 mu) 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” Common version: “shall 
in no wise pass from the law.” But this defect need not be empha- 
sized. here are other cases of entire disregard of certain words 
which are more important and indubitable. 

Matt. 13: 28, 29: “He said to them.” Greek: But he (6 62) said 
to them. “The servants said to him.” Greek: But the servants 
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(of 5é dottor) say to him. “He said: Nay, lest while ye gather up 
the darnel.” Greek: But he (602) saith: Nay, &c. This omission 
may appear to non-classical readers a very unimportant matter. To 
such, we commend the remarks of Winer (N. T. Gram., Thayer’s 
Ed., p. 450,) on “interchange of particles.” He says: “ Wherever 
the apostles use a dé they have always thought somehow of a but.” 
* * “How absurd to suppose that the apostles actually used for 
when they intended to say bwt, or but when they should have writ- 
ten for.” * * “As the unlimited interchange of conjunctions is a 
pure fiction, so too is the notion that they are weakened ; according 
to which even the more forcible particles, as for, but, are repre- 
sented as being quite superfluous or mere particles of transition.” 
“Quite superfluous;” this is precisely the manner in which the 
particle dé (but) is treated in the passages before us—as of abso- 
lutely no account. 

21:1: “And when they drew near to Jerusalem, and came to 
Bethphage, at the Mount of the Olives, Jesus sent forth two disci- 
ples, saying to them,” &c. Greek: then (rére) Jesus sent forth two 
disciples. 

Mark 6:16: “But Herod hearing of it, said: John, whom I 
beheaded, is risen from the dead.” Greek: John whom I be- 
headed! this [man], or he (bros), has risen from the dead. 

Luke 1:18: “and my wife is far advanced in years.” Greek: in 
her (avr7js) days. 24:27: “And beginning from Moses, and all 
the prophets.” Greek: from Moses, and from (470) all the proph- 
ets. The omission, in the translation, of the second é7d conveys 
an impression that the clause, “Moses, and all the prophets” 
embraces only a single class of inspired writers, and covers only a 
single portion of Scripture. The repetition of the preposition— 
from Moses, and from all the prophets—indicates that two distinct 
portions of the inspired record are referred to. 

John 14:6: “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” Greek: I 
am the way, and (al) the truth, and the life. This case is not 
unlike the last. The sacred writer inserts a connective (ui, and,) 
between the first and second clauses, in order to detain the thought 
on each separate clause, and to give distinctness, and special promi- 
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nence, to each separate idea. The revisers, by casting aside the 
connective as “quite superfluous,” have robbed the Greek of an 
essential word, and the passage, of no small part of its original 
point, and beauty, and strength. 

16:17: “What is this that he says to us, A little while, and ye 
behold me not; and again a little while, and ye shall see me; and, 
I go to the Father? Greek: and, Because (“Ow) I go the Father? 

Philipp. 8:6: “as to zeal, persecuting the church; as to the 
righteousness which is in the law, blameless.” Greek: being, or 
becoming (yevéuevos) blameless. This word, though utterly disre- 
garded by the revisers, is essential, alike in the English and the 
Greek, both to complete the construction and to develop the 
thought, which is this: In respect to zeal, persecuting the church ; 
in respect to the righteousness which is in the law, being—or, hav- 
ing become (in the view of the world), ¢ e. having by my life 
shown myself to be—blameless. 

Here are ten examples, in which Greek words unquestionably 
belonging to the text, have been treated as though not found in it 
—thrown aside as “ quite superfluous.” Yet, in every one of these 
passages, a special significance attaches to the rejected word. To 
prove this, is not incumbent on the critic. He has a perfect right 
to assume, that whatever is found in the inspired text belongs there, 
and is to be reproduced by the translator. He has no right to con- 
cede that any word, though it may be the minutest of the Greek 
particles, is unimportant. And the translator has no right to ask, 

.in respect to any inspired word: Is this important? It 1s import- 

ant, or it would not be found in the text. The only question for 
the translator should be this: How can the meaning of each word 
be most truthfully and appropriately expressed? How can the © 
modifying influence of every word, in every clause, be most effec- 
tively reproduced? And the skill of the translator is far more 
severely tested by the words which are apparently unimportant, 
than by those which constitute the staple of a sentence. 

It may be said in extenuation of this last omission, that it was a 
mere oversight. But he who publishes a translation of God’s Word 
has no justification for oversights. There is no excuse admissible 
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for essential errors. If the translator, or reviser, cannot do his 
work accurately, he is incompetent for the task which he has taken 
upon himself* Thus, what possible excuse could the American 
Bible Union plead for their rendering of I. Thess. 3:8: “because 
now ye live, if we stand fast in the Lord.” This is neither the 
Greek, nor the thought, of the passage. The Greek is: because 
now we (not “ye”) live, if ye (not “ we”) stand fast in the Lord. 
The slightest reflection teaches, that it was the steadfastness of the 
Thessalonian Christians which Paul affirmed to be an element of 
life to himself; not, that their spiritual life was conditioned on hi 
steadfastness. Yet the latter is the sentiment of this passage as it 
stands in the revised Testament; and this sentiment—though the 
exact opposite of what Paul affirms—is what is laid before every 
reader of this Testament as the language of the inspired Word. 
The public will probably be told, that this was an oversight on the 
part of the “printer”; as though the “printer,” and not the reviser 
should be held responsible for this, or any other, error—especially 
for a fundamental error, like the one under consideration, which 
introduces a rendering equally foreign to the Greek text and incon- 
sistent with the context. 

We pass on now to show, that the revisers, in editing the Greek 
text, have alternately recognized and disregarded the highest criti- 
cal authority; that they have alternately followed and repudiated 
emendations which, with concurrent voice, the three acknowledged 
PRINCES in textual criticism have sanctioned or introduced. 

To present the proof of this, and at the same time to make the 
evidence clear to non-classical readers, and to those who are not 
familiar with the subject of textual criticism, will involve much of 
uninteresting but unavoidable detail. It forms no part of our pur- 
pose to go behind the decisions of the three editors whose names 
have been already given, and state the grounds of those decisions. 
We propose merely to compare the work of the revisers, as editors 
of the Greek text, with that of three judges from whose joint rulings 

_there can be no successful appeal. 

In execution of this purpose, it will not be sufficient for us to 

confine our attention to examples of disregard, on the part of the 
3 
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revisers, of the authority in question. It is equally important to 
present examples of concurrence between the revisers and the three 
editors, in order to show that the former fully recognize the para- 
mount authority of the latter, and to satisfy the reader that the 
cases of divergence are of the same nature with the cases of concur- 
rence. 

Accordingly, it will be necessary to classify our examples, and 
under each topic to present, first, instances in which the revisers 
have regarded the rulings of these critics, and then instances in 
evhich they have repudiated similar rulings. We shall show that 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles have concurred in making 
certain additions to the received Greek text,—their authority for 


the same being derived from manuscripts, versions and Patristic 


citations,—and that the revisers have alternately adopted and re- 
jected these additions. Weshall show also, that these three critical 
editors have concurrently rejected certain words and’ clauses—on 
similar evidence, in every case, to that just mentioned—which 
words and clauses the revisers have alternately rejected and re- 
tained. And we shall still further show, that certain other changes 
—such as substitutions and transpositions—have been made by 
these editors, which the revisers have at one time adopted, and at 
another treated with utter disregard. 

Worps avvep by L., T., Tr., (Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles,) anp by the Revisers. | 

Matt. 12:38: “Then certain of the Scribes and of the Pharisees 
answered him («ir@)* saying.” 20:21: “one on thy right hand, 
and one on thy (gov) left.” 

Mark 5:38: “and (xa) those who wept.” 8:28: “And they 
answered him, saying” (aird Ayortes), 14:5: “For this ointment 
(76 wigor) could have been sold.” 

Luke 6:14, 15: “and (xa!) James;” “and (al) Philip ;” “and 
(xa) Matthew.” 6:89: “And he spake also (zal) a parable to 
them.” 11:29: “This generation is an evil generation” (yeved). 
11:34: “The lamp of the body is thine (cov) eye.” 18:4: “above 


* We inclose in parentheses the words which haye been added to the common Greek text. 
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all the (rovs) men who dwell.” 14:34: “but if even (xa!) the salt 
has become tasteless.” 18:1: “And he spoke also a parable to 
them, to the end that they («ézovs) ought always to pray.” 23:2: 
“ We found this man perverting our (jor) nation.” 

John 7:16: “Jesus therefore (o3”) answered them.” 13:12: 
“he took his garment, and («) reclining again at table, said to 
them.” 14:2: “because (6r-) I go to prepare a place for you.” 
19:35: “that ye also (xa) might believe.” 

These examples, though only few out of many which might be 
presented, are sufficient to show, that additions have actually been 
made, and to indicate the character of these additions. We turn’ 
now, as was proposed, to 

Worps appep by L., T., Tr., but nor by the Revisers. 

We will first give the rendering found in the revised Testament, 
and then the rendering as it would be modified by the necessary 
additions. : 

Matt. 7:29: “and not as the scribes.” adré: their scribes. 
15:31: “when they saw the dumb speaking, the maimed whole, 
the lame walking.” ai: and the lame walking. 21:9: “And the 
multitudes that went before.” «dérdv: that went before him. 

‘Mark 10:35: “Teacher, we desire that thou shouldst do for us 
whatever we shall ask.” oe: ask of thee. 11:15: “he began to 
cast out those who sold and bought in the temple.” ods: and 
those who bought. It will be observed that the revisers’ rendering 
contemplates but one class of traffickers. The Greek, as amended, 
embraces two classes—those who sold, and those who bought. The 
same person may have performed both offices, or he may not. The 
revisers, by rejecting the emendation, preclude the supposition of 
two classes. . ‘ 

Luke 16:29: “ Abraham gays to him.” 042: but Abraham saith 

to him. 

John 7:50: “he who came to him by night being one of them.” 
mgdtegov : he who before came to him. And not only is this addi- 
tion not made, but the expression, “by night” (vvxrdc) is retained, 
though rejected by L., T., Tr. 

Acts 7:22; “and was mighty in words and in deeds.” avzoi: 
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his deeds. 18:6: “And having gone through the island.” odqy: 
whole. 

The reader will observe, that these additions which the revisers 
have rejected, are similar in kind to those previously introduced, 
and which were adopted in the revised Testament. And he should 
bear in mind, that, to disregard a reading adopted by the three 
acknowledged masters in textual criticism, is nothing more, nor 
less, than to attempt to set aside an unanimous opinion of the full 
bench of the Supreme Court. Yet, in all the passages before us,— * 
and these are not exceptional cases,—the concurrent opinion, on 
the law and evidence, of these three judges has been treated with 
silent contempt. It has received—so far as appears in the revised 
Testament—not the slightest attention. So far as any influence in 
securing an emendation of the received text is concerned, that 
opinion might as well not have been rendered. In any given 
instance, had either of the judges withheld his approval of the 
emendation, not being satisfied with the amount of evidence in its 
favor, the case would have been much less clear; the decision 
would have been much less conclusive. The adverse opinion of 
one judge would have offset the favorable opinion of a second, and 
but one have remained to support the emendation. The same is 
true in every case. Hence we have restricted our examples—and 
shall continue to do the same—to emendations which have the full- 
est support, namely, those in regard to which there is no difference 
of opinion between the three editors. The field could be indefi- 
nitely enlarged by including passages in which a majority of the 
three approve or reject a given reading. But it is larger than we 
can occupy even when restricted as narrowly as indicated above; 
and, by thus limiting our view, we leave no room for doubt as to 
the weight of authority by which any emendation is supported. : 

We are now prepared to present examples of 

WorDS AND CLAUSES REJECTED by L., T., Tr., ann by the 
Revisers. 

Matt. 2:18: lamentation and. 5:27: to those of old. 5:44: 
bless them that curse you; do good to them that hate you; which 
despitefully use’ you and. 6:4: openly. Also, 6:6. 8:25: his. 
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Receiyed text: his disciples. Corrected text: the disciples. 12:8: 
even. 35: of the heart. 13:40: this. Received text: this world. 
Corrected text: the world. 15:8: draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and. 16:8: to them. 17:11: first. 26: Peter. 
Received text: Peter saith unto him. Revised Testament: He 
says to him. 18:35: their trespasses. 19:20: from my youth. 
20:6: idle. 22: and to be baptized with the baptism that Iam 
baptized with. 23: and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with. 23:5: of their garments. 25:6: cometh. 13: 
wherein the Son of man cometh. 44: him. 26:3: and the scribes. 
9: ointment. 42: cup. 27:35: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, They parted my garments among them, 
and upon my vesture did they cast lots. 28:2: from the door. 
9: And as they went to tell his disciples. 

Mark 1:2: before thee. 2:17: to repentance. 8:5: whole as 
the other. 4:4: oftheair. 9: to them. 11: to know. 19: this. 
24: that hear. 6:33: the people. 44: about. 8:35: the same. 
9:24: with tears. 11:3: that. 10: in the name of the Lord. 
12:27: the God. Corrected text: but of the living. 32: God. 
Received text: for there is one God. Revised Testament: that he 
isone. 13:18: your flight. 14:22: eat. Revised Test., “Take 
it; this is my body.” 70: and thy speech agreeth thereto. 

But we need not multiply examples of this description. The 
above are sufficient for our present purpose—to prove that the 
revisers have rejected certain words and clauses in accordance with 
the highest critical authority, and to indicate the character of these 
emendations. It has been thought expedient to give the transla- 
tion, rather than the original, of the rejected words and clauses, as 
they are thus made intelligible to unlearned readers. The classical ° 
scholar can readily make for himself the corresponding emendations 
of his received Greek text. 

Accordingly we now turn to notice a few out of many passages 
containing 

Worps anp CLAUSES REJECTED by L., T., Tr., but RETAINED by 


the Revisers. 
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Matt. 4:24: “taken with divers diseases and torments, and (xal)* 
possessed with demons.” 8:21: “And another of his («érod) dis- 
ciples said to him.” Cf, vs. 25: “And the disciples came,” where 
avrod is rejected, as also by L., T., Tr. 8:25: “Lord, save us (juas) 5 
we perish.” 12:3: “Have ye not read what David did, when he 
hungered, himself (aizd¢) and those with him.” 13:22: “and the 
care of this (rodrov) world.” Cf, vs. 40: “so shall it be in the end of 
the world,” where tovrov is rejected, as also by L., T., Tr. 35: “TT 
will utter things hidden from the foundation of the world” (#écyov). 
37: “and answering he said to them” (aérors). 51: “They say to 
him, Yea, Lord” (xége), 18:11: Whole verse: “For the Son of 
man came to save that which was lost.” This verse is retained 
and without mention in a foot-note. Cf. 12:22, where the words 
“blind” and “both,” are retained in the text, but a note is added, 
informing the reader, that “the oldest copies omit blind and both.” 
Yet both these emendations are made by L., T., Tr.. 18:28: “ Pay 
me (wor) that thou owest.” 19:29: “or father, or mother, or wife 
(4 yuvotze), or children.” Same in Mark 10:29. These words © 
being retained, but not mentioned in a foot-note, the reader is left 
to infer, that they are undoubtedly genuine. Cf. 5:22, where the 
words, “ without cause” (eix7) are retained in the text, and not 
even that degree of doubt in respect to their genuineness which the. 
revisers express by brackets is indicated. A foot-note merely in- 
forms the reader, that the expression “without cause, 7s omitted in 
many ancient copies.” Yet L., T., reject the expression, and Tr. 
includes it in brackets. As the words “without cause” are found 
in the text, the remark, that they are “omitted in many ancient 
copies,” would probably be understood by mariy readers of the 
revised Testament, as intimating a grave oversight on the part of — 
those early transcribers, which—fortunately for the completeness of 
the inspired record—the revisers have detected, and have supplied 
the void! It would not be surprising to have this case, and others 
like it, adduced in evidence of the wonderful sagacity, and profound 


* The Greek words which should be rejected, but which have been retained, are placed 
in parentheses immediately after their English equivalents as found in the revised Testa- 
ment. 
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knowledge, of the revisers, that they have even been able to correct 
the readings of the oldest Greek manuscripts! Intelligent readers, of 
this class, would, however, be somewhat perplexed by the foot-note 
to Mark 11:8, which states that “Jn the oldest copies,” the read- 
ing is: ‘‘and others branches, cutting them from the fields.” Their 
perplexity would arise from the fact, that the reading in the text is 
identical with that in the foot-note. They would be likely to inquire : 
To what purpose is this waste of words? A comparison of this 
rendering with that of the common version might possibly suggest 
to them a solution of the difficulty, namely, that the revisers in- 
tended to say in the text, not “fields,” but “trees.” From which it 
appears, that any reader of the revised ‘Testament who has sufficient 
learning to construct his own text and then translate it correctly, 
will be able to make his way safely through both the renderings 
and the foot-notes of that remarkable book! 

Luke 4:5: “into a high mountain.” Cf, vs. 8, where the clause, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” is rejected. Also, vs. 18, where the 
clause, “To heal the broken-hearted,” is rejected. Also 22: 68, 
where the words, ‘“‘ Me, nor let me go,” are rejected. Yet the first 
three of these clauses are alike rejected by Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelles, and placed in brackets by Lachmann; while the fourth 
clause is retained by Lachmann, placed in brackets by Tregelles, 
and rejected by Tischendorf only. 9:55: “ Ye know not of what 
spirit ye are.” This clause is retained by the revisers, and the first 
half of the next verse: For the Son of man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them, is rejected, though both clauses are 
rejected by L., T., Tr. The revisers make no mention of either 
clause in the foot-note, thus indicating, that the first is wrdoubtedly 
genuine, and the other undoubtedly spurious, though both are pro- 
nounced spurious by the three critical editors. 11:28: “who hear 
the word of God, and keep it” (airéy). Cf. 8:21: “who hear and 
do the word of God,” from which clause «trév is rejected, and on 
the game critical authority which would, if regarded, have led to 
the rejection of this word from 11:28. 18:35: “Your house is 
left to you desolate,” (2gnuos). 17:9: “Does he thank that (é*e@) 
servant, because he did the things that were commanded.” Com- 
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mon version: “commanded him” (aia). Both “that” and “him ‘a 
are rejected by L., T., Tr.; but the revisers reject the latter, and 
retain the former. 20:14: “Come (detze), let us kill him.” 34: 
“And Jesus answering (anox909els) said.” 23:55: “And the 
women also” (xa). 

John 4:30: “Then (otv) they went out of the city.” 6:58: 
“Not as your (sua) fathers ate the manna.” 7:20: “The mul- 
titude answered and said” (zal ee). 50: “he who came to 
him by night” (vv#rds), 8:28: “Therefore Jesus said to them” 
(avrots). 38: “from your (suov) father.” 9:11: “the pool of” (i 
zolvupyFouy tod). 387: “And (02) Jesus said.” 13:36: “Jesus 
answered him” (aird). 16:3: “And these things they will do to 
you” (uiv), 18:11, “Put up thy (cov) sword.” 19:16: clause, 
‘and led him away.” 20:19: “where the disciples were assem- 
bled” (curnyuévor), 21:14: “to his (adz0d) disciples. 

Acts 3:21: “all (wévtwr) his holy prophets.” 26: “his servant 
Jesus” (‘Ingotv). 5:23: “standing without” (&w). 25: “saying ” 
(Aeyor), 8:87: “And Philip said: If thou believest with all thy 
heart thou mayest. And answering he said: I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.” The revisers say, at the bottom of the 
page: “v.37 is wanting in the best ancient copies.” They thus 
allow the reader to infer, that, notwithstanding the evidence against 
the genuineness of this passage, it is, on the whole, to be accepted 
as an undoubted portion of the inspired Word. They do not attach 
to it even that measure of uncertainty which, elsewhere, they indi-+ 
cate by brackets. In fact, they actually retain it in the text, though 
it is rejected by the three critical editors, and though Tregelles dis- 
tinctly. states (“Printed Text of the Greek New Testament,” p. 
269,) that “no part of this verse is recognized in critical texts.” 
They allow the verse to stand, that it may be appealed to as author- 
itative, be quoted as if inspired, and be employed as an unanswer- 
able argument from Scripture in favor of a personal avowal of faith 
antecedent to baptism. Other verses against which there is even 
less evidence of spuriousness, are inclosed in brackets, as if standing 
too much in doubt to be retained without this extraordinary safe- 
guard against their being quoted as genuine. Thus, John 5:3, 4, 
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beginning with: “waiting for the moving,” is inclosed in brackets 
by the revisers, though retained by Lachmann. So that we have 
here an instance, in which the revisers have practically rejected— 
by the brackets—a reading which one of our three principal critics 
retains; while the passage before us (Acts 8 : 37) is not included in 
brackets, though rejected hy ail three of these editors. Again, Rom. 
11:6: “(But if of works, it is no longer grace; otherwise, work is 
no longer work],” is retained by Tischendorf, but placed in brackets 
by the revisers, who state in a foot-note that “ Ancient copies omit 
the words in brackets.” Why is the extraordinary measure of doubt 
which the revisers indicate by brackets, affirmed in this case but 
withheld in the passage under consideration? Did the Immersion- 
ists deem this text too important to be spared 2 Did they regard 
it as their forlorn hope for proving, from direct evidence of Scrip- 
ture, that personal faith must invariably precede baptism? In sav- 
ing it for their ministry to use in inculcating and defending this— 
to them fundamental—dogma, did they regard a spurious proof-text 
as better than none? Why not then, on the same principle, retain 
I. John 5:7? One spurious proof-text is as good as another; and 
this last would be as formidable a weapon of assault upon Unitari- 
anism, as is the other upon baptism without personal, saving faith. 

To show that we do not overestimate the evidence against the 
genuineness of this passage, we will so far deviate from the rule 
prescribed to ourselves in this article, as to present, summarily, a 
statement of that evidence as given by S. P. Green, in his “ Devel- 
oped Criticism.” He says: “ This entire verse is wanting in A, B, 
C, G, H, and more than sixty others, the Codex Amiatinus of Hier- 
onymian Latin pr. man., the Peshito, Coptic, Sahidic, Aithiopic, ete. 

“The passage also exhibits that mark of spuriousness, shiftings of 
shape. * * * * * * ts * 

“The whole is undoubtedly an artificial supplement, where the 
unstudied brevity of the narrative had left the appearance of an 
unconditional administration of the rite.” 

It may be proper to add, that this verse is rejected by Griesbach, 
Scholz, and Alford, and that it is wanting in the Codex Sinaiticus, 
C..E. Stuart (“Textual Criticism for English Students”) says: 

4 
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“ This verse is not found in the Complutensian Polyglot, which was 
the first printed Greek Testament. Erasmus inserted it in the first 
published Greek Testament without MS. authority, supposing that 
it had been accidentally omitted from the MSS. he followed.” 

And yet, this verse, though entirely without critical support, is 
RETAINED by the Revisers; whereas vsy29, chap. 28, is rejected, i 
and the same mention made of it in the foot-note as of 8:37: “v. 
29 is wanting in the oldest and best copies.” Yet this verse (28 : 29) 
is retained by Griesbach and Scholz, and merely placed in brackets 
‘by Alford. 

But it is time to pass on to consider, as was proposed, 

Certain CHances — substitutions and transpositions — which 
have been introduced into the received Greek text by L., T., Tr., 
and aporreD by the Revisers. 

Mark 2:18: “the Pharisees."—Nominative for Genitive. 20: 
“and then they will fast in that day.”—in those days. 3:29» “is 
guilty of eternal sin.”—“ is in danger of eternal damnation.” 3:32: 
“and they say to him.”—xael d¢youow instead of eizoy J; and they 
said. 4:18: “And others (Gow, for obrov: these) are they that 
are sown among the thorns.” 87: “so that the ship (10 aiotoy for 
«iro: it) was already becoming filled.” 5:5: “in the tombs, and 
in the mountains.”—order reversed. 11: “by the mountain” (dat. 
singular). Common version: “nigh unto the mountains” (ace. 
plural), 14: “ And they who fed them.”—edrods, for rods zoigous : 
the swine. 23: “that she may be healed and live.”—aor. subj, 
instead of fut. indic.: and she shall live. 7:30: “she found the 
little child (ed wawdior) laid on the bed, and the demon gone out.” 
—Com. ver.: “She found the devil gone out, and her daughter (ri» 
Suyeréga) laid upon the bed.” 8:29: “And he asked them.”— 
éangdra adrovs, for Aéyev adrots: he saith to them. 

John 1:28: “Bethany.”—Bethabara. 3:2: “The same came 
to him.”—Jesus. 6:40: “For (yd, instead of 58; but) this is the 
will of my Father (instead of 2éuyorrds we: him who sent me), that 
every one who sees the Son.” 55: “For my flesh is true food, and 
my blood is true drink.”—Adjective, for adverb. 9:8: “and they 
who had before seen him that he was a heggar” (gosalrys, for 
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tughos: blind). 26: “They therefore (ot, instead of 52) said to 
him.” Cf., vs. 11, where 62 is retained, though in both passages, 
“L., T., Tr., substitute oi: “And I went away and washed.” 10:4: 
“And when he has put forth all (aévt«, instead of 2g68ara: sheep) 
his own, he goes before them.” 388: “that ye may learn and 
know (yurdexyte, for motetdonte: believe) that the Father is in me, 
and I in the Father” (for: in him). 12:22: “Andrew and Philip 
come and tell Jesus.” Here, Zozerae is substituted for zu! aéduy, and 
zal is added, both changes being made on the authority of the three 
editors; but égvera is rendered as though it was.in the plural, and 
zal is made to connect the two verbs, though it connects, in fact. 
the two clauses. The corrected text, properly translated, would 
give: Andrew cometh, and Philip; and they tell Jesus. 

We turn now to notice 

Crurtarw Cuances—substitutions and transpositions—introduced 
or sanctioned by L., T., Tr., but pisrEGARDED by the Reyisers. 

Matt. 5:30: “and not thy whole body be cast (94797) into hell.” 
Corrected text: &éhI¥, go away. 47: “Do not also the heathen 
thus?” Here, the revisers have substituted édx0., heathen, for 
tel@vav, publicans; and, in so doing, have followed L., T., Tr.; but, 
contrary to the same authority, they have neglected to exchange 
o8co, thus, for 16 aird, the same. 48: “who is in heaven” (6 é» tots 
ogavorc, though the corrected text is: ovgérios, heavenly). 13:28: 
“The servants said” (stor, L., T., Tr.: 4éyovow, say). Same in 
15:12. 14:9: “And the king was sorry” (Guay. L., T., Tr.: 
Luan Fels, being “sorry”). 15:39: “Magdala.” L., T., Tr.: Mayaday. 
16:26: “For what is a man profited”—The corrected text has the 
future instead of the present. 19:24: “kingdom of God.” L., T., 
Tr. : tay odgavor, of heaven. — 

Mark 1:16: “And walking by” (aeguratoy 08.) L., T., Tr.: 
ad wagdyor, which, in 2:14, is translated: “ And passing along.” 
6:24: “What shall I ask?” L., T., Tr. give aor. subj. mid.: 
What may lask? 48: “And he saw” (cider). Corrected text: 
ddr, seeing. 7:15: “but the things that come out of him” a7 
abrov, though L., T., Tr. say: é% 103 dyFodmov, out of the man. 
10:28: “Lo, we forsook all, and followed (aor.) thee.” Corrected 
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text: perfect. 15:4: “Behold what things they testify against 
(xatauagregotow) thee.” L., T., Tr. say: xarjyogodouw, lay to thy 
charge. 

Luke 3:10: “ What then shalk we do ?”—Fut. indic., though L., 
T., Tr. give aor. subj.: What may, or can, we do? Same in vs. 12. 
6:18: “vexed by (62d) unclean spirits.” Cor. text: dé, from, i.e. 
by influences proceeding from. 9:50: “he that is not against us 
is for us.” Cor. text: against you, and, for you. 11:33: “asecret 
place.” Cor. text: xgéaryr, crypt. 

12:58: “and the judge deliver (aor. subj.) thee to the exactor, 
and the exactor cast (pres. subj.) thee into prison. L., T., Tr. give 
the fut. indic. in both cases. 13:24: “through the strait gate.”— 
@sees, door. 14:5: “Who is there of you, whose ox or ass shall 
fall into a pit.” In a foot-note, the revisers say: v.5. Jn the oldest 
copies: whose son, or ox.” But if the reading, “ ox or ass,” is re- 
tained, of what avail is it to inform the reader that the oldest copies 
give a different reading +«“son or ox”? This statement does not 
change the jwet, that the revisers adopt a reading which the highest 
authority rejects: Tregelles (“Printed Text,” p. 200) says: 
“without license of conjecture, the reading vids (son) cannot be 
rejected.” Yet it is rejected by the revisers. 17:7: “ will say to 
him immediately, when he has come in.” Here, the word “ imme- 
diately” is coupled with what precedes, though the three editors 
connect it with what follows, thus: Fddes aacehPor, come imme- 
diately. 18:7: “And will not God avenge (fut. indic.) his chosen ?” 
Cor. text: And may not? (aor. subj.). 18:28: “we forsook all” 
(wévra). Cor. text: té Dia, our own. 23:29: “that never gave 
suck” (¢dyjleoar,) though L., T., Tr. have &eeyer, nourished, or 
gave nourishment. _Here, the revisers retain the discarded text, 
and with. it a rendering which delicacy of taste would gladly avoid. 

John 6:5: “Whence shall we buy bread?” Here, the fut. 
indie. is retained, though the aor. subj. is the amended reading: 
Whence can we buy? 13:1: “Jesus knowing that his hour has 
come.” Here, the perfect is retained, though the aor. is the 
amended reading. Of 12:49, where, on the authority of L, T., 
Tr., the revisers substitute the perf. for the aor.: “he has given 
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me a commandment.” 18:11: “thy sword.” Cor. text: the 
sword. 21:15, 16,17: “Jonah.” Cor. text: John. 

Acts 13:23: “raised up.”—brought (jjyeyev). 15:33: “the 
apostles.” —those ‘who sent them (tods anoatelhavtas adtots), 17: 
27: “the Lord.”—God. 27:34: “a'hair fall (wecetrer) from (é%) 
the head of one of you.” Cor. text: a hair of (ad) your head 
perish (dodetrac), : 

I. Tim. 3:16: “And confessedly great is the mystery of godli- 
ness: God was manifested in the flesh, was justified in the spirit, 
was seen by angels,” &c. This reading is retained in the text, 
with the remark at the bottom of the page: “Jn ancient copies: 
Who was manifested. Or, which was manifested.” The impres- 
sion is thus given, that the evidence in favor of the reading adopted 
in the text: “God (90s) was manifested, preponderates over that 
mentioned in the foot-note: “who (dc) was manifested.” But the 
fact is, that L., T., Tr. reject the reading which the revisers adopt ; 
and Tregelles states expressly (“ Printed Text,” p. 230) that “the 
evidence in favor of a relative preponderates greatly ;” and that 
“ A relative is by far the best attested reading.” He then gives the 
proper rendering of the passage, thus: “Confessedly great is the 
mystery of godliness: Hr wo was manifested in flesh, (he who) 
was justified in spirit,” &c. 

But the patience of the reader is already exhausted by this accu- 
mulation of examples; and we forbear to proceed. 

The main position taken in this article has been abundantly forti- 
fied. The evidence amounts to demonstration, that the revisers 
have alternately followed and rejected the highest critical authority. 
Their critical editing of the Greek text has been proved to be a 
shallow pretence. It is, therefore, incomparably worse than none. 
For, the text actually employed being absolutely worthless, but 
announced as “critically edited, with known errors corrected,” it 
becomes a false guide to the public. It professes what it does not 
perform. It begets confidence which it afterward betrays. It ex- 
cites hopes which it cannot fail to disappoint. Consequently, it 
undermines—so far as it exerts any legitimate influence—all faith 


in texts, in translations, and even in the promises and assurances of 
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Christian scholars. How much wiser would it have been for the 
American Bible Union, to follow the received Greek text, than to 
profess to “correct its known errors,” and yet, leave the work in its 
present crude form—an affront to the highest critical authority. Had 
the former course been taken, the reader would have known, at least 
where he was standing. He would have had some teat with which 
to compare the’ revised translation. But if this course savored too 
much of reverence for the past to suit the radical spirit of the revis- 
ers, how much wiser and more ingenuous than the course actually 
adopted, would it have been for the Bible Union to make either of 
the most approved texts its standard, and then inform the public 
that that text would be faithfully followed. Such was the judi- 
cious and scholarly course pursued by Dr. Noyes. In his recently 
published translation of the New Testament, he followed the text 
of Tischendorf, and assigned the following reasons for his prefer- 
ence: “partly because I consider it as on the whole the best, and 
partly because I ‘believe that it is so considered by the majority of 
competent scholars throughout the world, and thus deserves, more 
than any other, to be regarded as the modern received text.” 

In drawing these strictures to a close, we may be allowed to give 
prominence to a thought which has been already hinted, namely, 
that, though the proper time for a successful revision of the com-. 
mon version may not already have fully come, yet is it near at 
hand. That it must come and will, and that no obstacles can long 
retard its coming; above all, that the church of Christ cannot be, 
through all future time, shut up to an imperfect copy of his Word, 
imperfectly rendered into the English language, is beyond all’ rea- 
sonable question. No future fact of history is more surely and 
unalterably fixed, than is a revision of the English Bible. And 
nothing is gained by attempting to avoid this conclusion. Nothing 
is lost by freely conceding the necessity, and ‘ultimate certainty, of 
revision. On the contrary, the cause of truth suffers greatly from 
every attempt to conceal, to palliate, and to perpetuate the un- 
doubted imperfections of our common version. Let them be freely 
conceded; let the propriety’ and certainty of yevision be fully 
admitted, and the friends of a sectarian revision will, by this very 
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admission and concession, be shorn of their strength. They will be 
cut off from their only impregnable position, and shut up to a 
defense of the exclusiveness of their own operations. But, to fall 
back on this position would be to acknowledge the partisan char- 
acter, and the consequent worthlessness, of their labors—a conces- 
sion too great to lie within the range of reasonable expectation. 

That we do not err in conceding the strength of the position 
taken by the advocates of revision, the progress of this article has 
abundantly proved. Were there no other reason for revision except 
the necessity of bringing the Greek text into conformity with the 
results of modern textual criticism, this alone would be sufficient ; 
and if the text is revised, a revision of the translation follows of 
necessity. The whole case may be summarily stated thus: the 
Greek text must be corrected, and with it, the common version 
revised. But the time for a final correction of the Greek text, has 
not yet fully come; consequently, the time for successful revision 
is still more remote. The Bible Union hag neither corrected the 
Greek text, nor faithfully translated any text; and what it has 
done in the way of revision has been done chiefly in the interest of 
a sect, and to the prejudice of the cause of Biblical revision, when- 
ever it shall be attempted. With less hopefulness, and with greater 
distrust and suspicion, now than before the signal failure of the 
Bible Union, will an intelligent public regard any attempt at revis- 
ion. But the fate of the revised Testament will secure at least one 
good result. It will strengthen the conviction in all candid minds, 
that the work of revision, can never be successfully essayed, except 
on the broad basis of Christian union. It will serve as a beacon to 
every sect, warning it to shun the rock upon which one denomina- 
tion split. It will show the world, that surely all scholars can walk 
together in harmony, if nowhere besides, at least when tracing back 
to their sources the streams which freshen the green meadows, and. 
supply the still waters, of a common salvation. 
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